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CONSTANTINE OIKONOMOS OF THE HOUSE 
OF OIKONOMOS AND THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE BRITISH BIBLE SOCIETY IN 
GREECE (1780-1857)* 


By MARK SIOTES 


I. THE PERIOD OF CONSTANTINE OIKONOMOsS: First PHASE OF 
THE TRANSLATION OF HoLy WRIT INTO MODERN GREEK 


A. INTRODUCTORY 


The subject of the translation of Holy Writ into modern 
Greek during the period of Oikonomos is obscure in several re- 
spects. In the extant historical accounts dealing with the subject, 
either certain information is unknown, or events are sometimes 
confused. A rather more accurate picture is the account of the 
matter by Abp. Chrysostom Papadopoulos,’ but even this is not 
entirely free from vague assertions and certain silent omissions. 
The earlier studies suffer from these and other still greater de- 
fects.2 For this reason, a reéxamination of the events, conducted 
on the basis of historical evidence, seems to be necessary for a 


* Originally published as ‘O Kwvotavtivos 6 2 Oixovénmv xai al Meta- 
podoeis tis ‘Ayiag Dgagiis eig tiv NeoeAAnvxiv, Thessalonica, 1959. Text 
translated by Richard Stockton; notes, by Peter Chambers. 

1 See Chrysostom Papadopoulos, History of the Church of Greece, 
Athens, 1920, pp. 139-223. 

2 See Matthew, Metropolitan of Cyzicus, Objection . . . to the Letter 
( oe in kind a Defence concerning the sacred Scripture in the vulgar 
Speech), sent by Hilarion of Tyrnoba to the Great Church of Christ... 
Constantinople, 1841. See also the Comment of the Theological Faculty 
of the National University to the Holy Synod of the Kingdom of Greece, 
in the periodical Holy Syndesmos, October 15th, 1901, no. fol. 21. (These 
references are found in the work of K. Krumbacher, The Problem of 
Modern Written Greek, Athens, 1905, pp. 192-228, where this commen- 
tary was republished.) Cf. Nicholas D. Lebidou (Deputy of Attica), 
An Essay against the Translations of the Gospels, Athens, 1901. See by 
the same author, Address before the Convention concerning Religion, the 
Autocephalon of the Church, the Inalterability of the Holy Scriptures, 
Athens, 1926. Leonidas P. Kostakis, An Essay on the Untranslatability 
of the Text of the Holy Scriptures, Athens, 1911. Cf. John Karmiris, 
Orthodoxy and Protestantism, Athens, 1937, pp. 279 f. and 284-292. G. 
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fuller understanding of the opposition of Oikonomos to the mat- 
ter of rendering the Bible into modern Greek. 

The question of rendering the Holy Scriptures into modern 
Greek deserves special attention, for it is one of religious as well 
as of national concern. Constantine Oikonomos confronted it in 
this double form, but he has been misunderstood: his reaction 
against the translations of the Scriptures has been attributed to 
his personal animosity towards his opponents. It is precisely for 
this reason that a full exposition of the historical circumstances 
surrounding Oikonomos’ opposition to the translations of the 
Bible has become necessary. Through the complete historical 
presentation of these circumstances the theological grounds of 
Oikonomos’ indeed obstinate resistance are made to stand in re- 
lief — grounds which still have relevance, even for our time, in 
appraising the expediency of the versions of Holy Writ in mod- 
ern Greek that have been produced both formerly and more 
recently. 

For Oikonomos, the translation of the Scriptures constitutes 
one of the most delicate of theological tasks, incomparably more 
difficult than his own work of sacred exegesis, inasmuch as the 
translating of the Scriptures does not mean simply an explaining 
or defining of the concepts contained in them, but a new recen- 
sion of them—z.e., a translation is a new edition of the text of 
the Bible, in a language more familiar to its readers. Any ren- 
dering of Holy Writ into contemporary Greek, that is, must pre- 
sent to its readers a literary composition even more satisfactory 
than the original text, free of constructions difficult for such 
readers owing to a too-close adherance to the original — not creat- 
ing other, fresh difficulties, but wholly preserving the spirit of the 
original, and correcting its letter according to the requirements 
of the language generally spoken and commonly understood.* 


Conidari, Abridged Ecclesiastical History of Greece, Athens, 1938, pp. 
337 f. Athan. Geromichalou, Constantine Oikonomos of the House o 
Oikonomos (Scholarly Yearbook of the Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Thessalonica, Vol. 1, 1957, pp. 317-321). 

3 Occasionally translations of the Holy Scriptures into modern Greek 
are improperly called ‘paraphrases.’ Such a characterization, however, is 
incorrect, because ‘paraphrase’ always signifies the free rendering of the 
notion of the original text, and not the word-by-word translation of it 
denoted by the word wetaqeacis. Cf. Constantine Oikonomos, Animad- 
version against the On the New Greek Church: A Brief Reply, of the 
Most Erudite Master, Mr. Neophytos Vambas, Athens, 1838, p. 48. 
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B. THE BACKGROUND OF THE SUBJECT 
1. The Pursuits of the Agents of the British Bible Society. 


During the period of Oikonomos (1780-1857), the British 
Bible Society’ initiated the second stage of its efforts to secure 
the prevalence in Greece of a modern Greek version of the Bible.? 
The Society's express interest in this goal had already become 
strong by the beginning of the xrxth century, and persisted un- 
diminished up to the end of the century. During the time of 
Oikonomos— that is, of the second period of the Bible Society’s 
translative endeavors in Greece — its efforts present two phases. 
The first phase has to do with the modern Greek rendering of 
the Bible made by the Archimandrite Hilarion (later Bishop of 
Tyrnoba), which was commissioned and paid for by the British 
Bible Society; this, as we shall see, was never finished. The sec- 
ond phase concerns the version of Holy Writ ascribed to Neo- 
phytos Vamvas. 

At this time the British Bible Society maintained an anti- 
Orthodox policy in the countries of the Orthodox East, as is dis- 
tinctly evidenced by its official records.* Seeking to emancipate 
the members of the Orthodox Church from the Orthodox tradi- 
tion, it persistently endeavored to give God’s Word to the Greeks 
in a simple, everyday idiom, quite unconcerned if the sense of 
the Holy Scriptures should thus be rendered even more enigmatic 
and incomprehensible than in the original. For the accomplish- 
ment of its aims, the Bible Society had at its disposal not only the 
excessive zeal of all its fellow-workers and operators, but also 
ample funds, and great perseverance.* In general, it may be said 
that the operations of the Bible Society conspicuous at this time 


1See in the lexicon Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2 
Aufl. (RE3), u, 691 f. The earlier term in Greek for the Bible Society 
was ‘Sacred Scripture Society.’ 

2 See the Comment of the Theological Faculty . . . to the Holy Synod, 

» Zane 
' See The Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Society with Ex- 
tracts of Correspondence, etc.: the First Volume, 1805 to 1810 inclusive, 
reprinted from the Original Reports; and cf. Philaret Vafeidou, Ecclesi- 
astical History, Vol. m, part 2, Alexandria, 1928, pp. 102-106 and 524- 
526; and John Karmiris, loc. cit., pp. 279 f. 

4Cf. The Epistle of Patriarch Gregory vi to the Metropolitan of 
Proussa, against Heterodox Teachings; see M. Gedeon, Canonical Provi- 
sions, Vol. 2, Constantinople, 1889, pp. 199 f.; see also pp. 287 f. 
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reveal it to have been motivated by a concrete, long-considered, 
and well thought-out program for the expansion of its effective- 
ness in Greece, for the success of which it realized the necessity 
of finding Greek collaborators disposed to fall in with its 
schemes.° 

Two significant events gave a timely reinforcement to the 
Bible Society's designs for projects in Greece, and it exploited 
both to the full. The first of these was the founding, within the 
Orthodox sphere, of a particular Bible Society, viz., of the Rus- 
sian Bible Society in St. Petersburgh, in 1813. The Russian Bible 
Society, by its very appearance on the scene and by its effective- 
ness within its own surroundings, created an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the easier infiltration and greater efficiency of the Brit- 
ish Bible Society’s operators in the Greek area. 

The second event that significantly reinforced the Bible So- 
ciety’s efforts was the dispatching of a letter to the President of 
its home office in London by Adamantios Koraés, in which the 
latter expressed his wish that the Bible Society would undertake 
the preparation of a new version of the Bible in modern Greek. 
Koraés, by this action, aimed at raising the cultural level of the 
Greek people.’ His letter was published in a mutilated English 
translation in the minutes of the British Bible Society; we give 
that version in a footnote,® inasmuch as it contains the broad out- 


5 During this period, the effort of the operators of the Bible Society 
depended on the successive reprintings of the older modern Greek trans- 
lations of Maximus the Callipolite, whom Koraés (see Atacta, Paris, 1830, 
Vol. ul, p. 7) confuses with Maximus the Margounian (cf. M. Gedeon, 
loc. cit., Vol. 1, p. 106; and Vol. u, p. 270. Cf. also C. Oikonomos, 
Animad version, ». 314). See T. H. Darlow and H. F. Moule, Historical 
Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy Scripture in the Library of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, London, 1903, Vol. u, pp. 679 f. 

® See RE3, u, 698, 10 f., article ‘Bibelgesellschaften’ by E. Breest. 
Cf. also T. H. Darlow and H. E. Moule, Joc. cit., p. 68 and the Reports 
of the B.F.B.S. with Extracts of Correspondence, etc., Vol. u, report No. 9, 
1813, appendix 32, pp. 70-78. Cf. also the above-mentioned Comment 
of the Theological Faculty, p. 221, and John Karmiris, Joc. cit., pp. 303 f. 

7See Ad. Koraés, Alacta, m1, pp. 6. f. This intention of Koraés is 
also pte by the later translation of the Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul, in 
which he gives a distinct value to the preparation of the Orthodox clergy. 
Cf. D. S. Balanos, The Religious Ideas of Adamantios Koraés, Athens, 
1930, pp. 30 f. 

® See Reports of the B.F.B.S.: The Fifth Report of the B.F.B.S., Lon- 
don, 1809, pp. 56-59:—’3. Extract of a Letter from a learned Native of 
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line of the negotiations between Koraés and the Society; the de- 
tails remain unknown to us. Unfortunately, no other letter from 
the notorious correspondence between Koraés and the Bible So- 


Greece. Dated Paris, November 19, 1808. (Translation. ) 

‘I feel very sensibly the interest which your Bible Society takes in my 
nation, and the honor which it has done me, in particular, in choosing me 
as the organ of that generous Kindness which it desires to confer upon 
my country. 

‘In order to make a proper return for sentiments so liberal, I feel 
myself bound, Sir, to communicate to you frankly my private opinion 
upon the business on which you consult me, and the means which appear 
to me best calculated to render the execution of the Society's design 
equally honorable to itself, and advantageous to my nation. 

‘There exists a version of the New Testament in Modern Greek, first 
printed in Holland (in 1638) and afterwards reprinted with corrections 
at London in 1703. All that is necessary, is to revise this version, correct 
it afresh, and give a third edition of it. 

‘There remains, therefore, for consideration, the Old Testament. It 
is pretended that there exists a version of this also in Modern Greek; but 
as all those who have spoken of this version have only quoted it upon 
the credit of Richard Simon (in his Critical History of the Versions of the 
Old Testament), 1 think there is room for doubting the fact: and, that 
in this state of doubt, we ought the rather to undertake the translation of 
this book, inasmuch as, should the above mentioned version really exist, 
the revision and correction of it would cost more trouble than a new trans- 
lation: since it is pretended to have been printed at Constantinople in the 
sixteenth century. Since that time our language has experienced many 
changes and improvements. 

‘The question now is, in what sense your Bible Society would be under- 
stood when it speaks of a Translation. Does it wish that such translation 
should be made from the Greek version of the Septuagint? I should think 
not; at least, if such were its wish, I should beg leave to be of a different 
opinion. The actual state of knowledge (which is also beginning to pene- 
trate into Greece) would not justify the measure of adopting the version 
of the —— as a standard text, though in other respects it may, and 
ought to be made use of as a means of facilitating a new version. 

‘Since thus, there remains only the Hebrew from which a version 
should be made in Modern Greek, it follows, that the future translator 
ought to possess the Hebrew language, besides that of the Ancient and 
Modern jo But among us, Sir, who are only beginning our new 
career, there are very few Hebrew scholars. To begin with myself (for 
I have paid some attention to the Hebrew) they are too slightly acquainted 
with this language to undertake such a translation. 

‘I would see but one way of getting the design of the Society executed, 
and that would be to send over to you two young Greeks selected from 
students of humble circumstances, who, in addition to their natural lan- 
guage, possess also that of their ancestors. These students are to employ 
themselves principally in the Hebrew, and other Oriental languages, which 
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ciety has been preserved, nor has any other information pertinent 
to it. Apart from this letter of Koraés (which forms a reply to 
a relevant letter to him from the Society), it is known that Koraés 


facilitate the understanding of the Hebrew, without, however, neglecting 
other sciences, particularly so much natural history as is necessary (or at 
least useful) a understanding the biblical animals and plants. The 
subsistence of these young men, and every thing necessary for their studies 
during their residence with you, will be at the expense of the Bible So- 
ciety. They shall, moreover, engage to make the translation under your 
eye. I have recommended students of humble circumstances, because 
young men of fortune, or even those above want, would not be very easily 
induced to go and study Hebrew among you. 

‘There is only one objection to be made to a version from the Hebrew 
itself, and that is, the veneration which our nation entertains for that of 
the Septuagint; but besides that this prejudice is growing weaker and 
weaker in proportion as we are becoming enlightened, it would be easy to 
prevent these alarms in feeble minds, by inserting at the bottom of the 
page, in the form of variations, all the passages in which the version of 
the Septuagint departs from the original, and by consequence from the 
new Greek version. 

‘Thus, Sir, I have given you what I had to offer upon the proposed 
undertaking of your Bible Society. I request you to communicate to the 
members of it the plan which I recommend: if they should consider it, 
as I think they will, worthy of them, you will have the politeness to in- 
form me of their determination in order that I may employ myself in 
looking out for proper persons to be entrusted with this honorable 
employment. 

‘P.S.—Before I had folded up this letter, it entered into my mind to 
sound the inclination of one of my fellow countrymen, who is now pur- 
suing his studies in this capital; and I have found him very well disposed 
to go over to you. He possesses all the qualities requisite for such an 
undertaking. He is thirty-two years of age, a deacon of the Greek Church, 
and understands perfectly both the ancient Greek and that which we now 
speak. I can assure you of all his good qualities, and what is more, I can 
answer for his moral character. It would be difficult to find a person 
better qualified for the translation which you desire. To the zeal which 
he has for his country, he unites an ardent desire for instruction: a proof 
of the latter is the victory which he has gained over poverty by his per- 
severance in struggling against it from his earliest infancy to the age at 
which he is now arrived, choosing rather to come among us at this age, 
than to be deprived of the information of the present times, (dypodis 
paidov elvar 7 duatycs),—Willing “to learn late rather than never.”’— 

‘Waiting your answer, I shall make it my business to look out for a 
second translator. It rests, however, with you, either to employ two, or 
to content yourselves with only one. My object in proposing two was to 
ensure the execution of your projected undertaking in the event of death, 
or any other casualty depriving you of the assistance of one. Whatever 
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developed a great bitterness against the total behavior of the 
English both as it touched himself and as it affected the Greek 
people.® From this fact we may easily infer that the British Bible 
Society did not find in the person of Koraés an acceptable tool 
for its designs and projects, and, on the other hand, that Koraés 
very early perceived by how much the projects of the Bible So- 
ciety differed from his own with regard to the elevation of the 
spiritual state of the Greek people. 

The manner in which the operators of the Bible Society 
worked indicates that the principal purpose of these Protestant- 
izing agents was to spread religious propaganda among the Or- 
thodox and not to render them spiritual aid. The Bible Society 
sought its collaborators from among the Orthodox indeed, but it 
took their suggestions into consideration only as long as its ulte- 
rior purposes were not disturbed thereby, and, even so, only that 
it might conceal its propagandizing endeavors under the authority 
of those who, caught from the bosom of Orthodoxy, had become 
entangled in its schemes. Through the suggestions of its Ortho- 
dox collaborators, the Bible Society became familiar with the dif- 
ficulties that it had to face in the Orthodox sphere; beyond this, 
it was never disposed to perceive the real needs of the Orthodox 
Church. 


may be your determination upon the subject, I request you to acknowledge 
the receipt of my letter.’ 

The letter was published without a heading and without a signature. 
The original, of course, must have been in Greek, as is indicated by the 
only Greek phrase included in the translation: dymatis x.t.A. 

® See Koraés, Atacta, ml, 13: ‘... what fruit can come forth from such 
a gift to men under the yoke of a thief preying on humanity, especially 
when such a gift is granted by friends, allies, and defenders of the thief ? 
The gift of the English teaches the equality of rights, but their other 
works are purposed to keep us under the yoke of the tyrant, that we may 
suffer without surcease the tribulations of his iniquity, and, most hor- 
rible of all, be ourselves taught iniquity. No! No! Any benefaction, other 
than freedom, that may be granted to us by those who are able to liberate 
us, is an hypocrisy of philanthropy and not real philanthropy at all!’ 
Cf. Koraés, Synecdemos Hieraticos, Melita, 1835, pp. 46 f., where he 
speaks of the value of western civilization and the character of the occi- 
dentals’ mentality. When Koraés wrote these criticisms, twenty-two years 
had elapsed since he had sent his letter to the British Bible Society. This 
ample stretch of time had given him the opportunity to realize the ulterior 
motives of the Bible Society both from his personal relations with the 
Society and from all of the anti-Orthodox and undermining activities of 
the agents of Protestantism in Greece. 
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At the time of Oikonomos, the British Bible Society was still 
activated by Calvinist propaganda. Misconstruing the sense of 
Holy Writ in many passages, it aimed, with its long-planned re- 
daction of a modern Greek version of the Bible, at the destruction 
of Orthodox thought itself, and of the religious life of Orthodox 
Christians.” From the moment of the liberation of the Kingdom 
of Greece, Calvinist propaganda had in mind the creation of a 
“New Greek Church,’ to be realized under Protestantism’s sub- 
stantial influence." Through its operators, Calvinist propaganda 
at that time made the same mistake that the foreign religious 
missions in Greece still make today. The profounder, more essen- 
tial dynamism of Orthodoxy, by means of which Hellenic Chris- 
tianity has overcome the greatest oppressions in history, was then 
unknown, as is still often the case. From the beginning, the 
agents of the foreign religious propagandas in Greece, having 
been influenced each time by an unfavorable external impression 
of Orthodoxy, believed that the Church was in a state of deca- 
dence and dissolution. For this reason the efforts of Protestantism 
at the time of Oikonomos were directed at increasing its influence 
as much as possible on the then recently-established New Greek 
Church. The leader in this effort was clearly the British Bible 
Society, whose work can be divided into three major endeavors. 
The first endeavor was to obtain as wide a distribution as possible 
of that modern Greek version of the New Testament — known by 
the name of its redactor, the monk-priest Maximus the Callipo- 
lite— which it had previously published. Thus, for about twenty 
years, the Bible Society distributed copies of this version without 
any actual improvement of the text such as is conspicuously noted 


10 Cf, John N. Karmiris, Joc. cit., pp. 283 f., 288, and 289, and The 
Dogmatic and Symbolic Monuments of the Orthodox Catholic Church, 
Athens, 1953, Vol. u, pp. 562 f. See also pp. 565 f. and 569 of the Con- 
fession of Lucaris, chapters 2 and 12, and questions 1 and 2; and on pp: 
578 f., the Synodical Letter of the Patriarch of Constantinople Parthe- 
nios I, in 1642, to the Synod at Iasia. See also, on pp. 747, 755 and 768 
ff., Dositheos, Patriarch of Jerusalem, Confession of Faith, articles of 
faith 1 and 2 and the questions and answers 1 and 2. Cf. also C. Oiko- 
nomos, Animadversion, pp. 301 f. 

11 See C. Oikonomos, Joc. cit., p. 377. Cf. Chrys. Papadopoulos, Joc. 
cit., pp. 221 f. G. Konidaris, op. cit., p. 377. Karl Beth, Die Orienta- 
lische Christenheit der Mittelmeerlander, Reisestudien zur Statistik und 
Symbolik der Griechischen, Armenischen, Koptischen Kirche, Berlin, 
1902, p. 373. 
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on the flyleaf of each new edition.’* Copies of these inadequate 
editions were brought into Greece by the tens of thousands.** 


The second endeavor of the Bible Society was its attempt to 
obtain the redaction of a new modern Greek version of the entire 
Bible in a form that would be acceptable to the Greek people 
The distaste that the Greek people felt for the existing transla- 
tion of the New Testament was studied by the Bible Society with 
the most vital concern. The Society’s agents in Greece were un- 
able to perceive that Maximus’ version—like all other versions 
of Holy Writ in modern Greek — was distasteful to the Ortho- 
dox not only by reason of its linguistic and literary ineptness, but 
chiefly because, along with its inadequacy, it contained an element 
incompatible with and alien to their religious sensibility. This 
general defectiveness the most unlettered Orthodox Christians 
felt clearly with regard to all ‘versions’ as compared to that reve- 
lation in Christ which is preserved in the New Testament itself. 


The third endeavor, with which the agents of the Bible So- 
ciety in Greece equally busied themselves, was the distribution 
among the Orthodox of undisguised propaganda containing er- 
roneous Protestant opinions; this they did through a very wide 
circulation of polemical, proselytizing tracts, through the estab- 
lishment of a great number of foreign schools, and through the 
systematic slandering of the doctrines of our unblemished Greek 
Orthodox faith.* The agents of the Bible Society were protected 
in this endeavor by the decree of toleration issuing from the new 
government, and purposed, by its activities, to ensnare Orthodox 
thought and destroy it in the nets of Western scepticism and 


12 See Oikonomos, Joc. cit., pp. 299 f. and 309 f. Cf. Ph. Meyer, 
‘Neugrieschische Bibeliibersetzungen,’ article in R.E.3 Iv, 119, 25 f. See 
also T. H. Darlow, H. F. Moule, op. cit., u, 678 f. The various reprints 
of this translation are included here as follows: 1810 (London & Chel- 
sea), 1814, 1819, 1824, 1827, 1829, 1830. Cf. Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., 
p. 22. There is mention here also of the reprints that were made after the 
revision of Seraphim of Mytelene and Michael of Naussaean. 


18 Cf. Oikonomos, /oc. cit., p. 24, footnote a. 


14 See M. Gedeon, op. cit., U, 267, 269, 272. Cf. John Karmiris, 
loc. cit., U, 881-892, Ecclesiastical Encyclical and Synodical Letter: an 
Admonition addressed to ‘the Orthodox everywhere, to flee prevalent 
heterodox teachings’; also, by the same author, Orthodoxy and Protestant- 
ism, pp. 279-286. 
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Protestant rationalism.’ In other words, the Protestant agents 
in Greece began their systematic proselytizing activity directly 
after an official permit for the circulation of the New Testament 
among the Orthodox in a modern Greek version had been issued. 

This move, however, had its beneficial resuits for the Ortho- 
dox Church, inasmuch as by it the deeper designs and ulterior pur- 
poses of the Bible Society were revealed to the eyes of those 
administrators responsible for Greek Orthodox ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. With their totally undisguised proselytizing activities, the 
agents of the Bible Society justified the suspicions and hesitations 
of the ultra-conservative Orthodox in the face of the specious 
goods offered by the former; while the members of the official 
Church became very much alarmed, their unanimous opposition 
being made evident, as was natural, in a most emphatic manner.*® 


15 Cf, Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., pp. 56 and 59; also Gedeon, op. cit., 
u, 276. Concerning the introduction e. sn of Protestant Prayer Books into 
the schools see Oikonomos, Extant Ecclesiastical Papers, Vol. i, pp. 387 f. 

16 Two documents in particular are characteristic of the consciousness 
of the Church on the great danger threatening Orthodoxy through the 
violently propagandistic work of the agents, and are necessary for a better 
understanding of Oikonomos’ attack on the translations. For this reason, 
the first document is included here in full, and the second, in portions 
only. 

a) Encyclical (Protocol No. 1167, 1846, 2281) of the Holy Synod 
of the Church of Greece to her Most Reverend Metropolitans and Bishops. 

‘The so-called Bible Societies have issued various books in the Greek 
tongue, and their agents have promoted and distributed many of these in 
Greece. These books plainly abuse the Saints of Christ's Church and their 
invocation, the reverend icons and the veneration thereof, fasts in general, 
the holy feasts, and, worst of all, they also abuse the principle dogmas 
of the faith, those the most sacred and revered, such as the Divine Com- 
munion, Penance, etc. 

‘These books are to be found in the hands of many, and especially of 
the youth. Many of them have been admitted into the public schools, 
with the intent of leading the youth astray, who, being as yet inexperi- 
enced in the dogmas of the Church Fathers, are more receptive to alien 
ideas, and therefore more amenable to proselytising. 

‘The Synod, therefore, looking forward to the interest of the Church, 
and wishing to preserve the faith of Christ blameless according to the 
original dogmas, and to combat any abuses and all proselytising on the 
part of the Societies, invites each of you to direct all your attention to 
these books and especially to those which have been admitted to the pub- 
lic schools of your diocese. And whenever you find such books in the 
public schools or among the clergy, confiscate each and every one of them 
and turn them over to the Synod, who will thereupon do whatever shall 
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Even those liberal Orthodox who had been influenced by and who 
were codperating with the agents of the Bible Society came to 


grasp—late though it was—the danger that sprang from 
Protestantism. 


be required. This letter is issued by decree. 


‘Athens, December 11, 1835. [Signatures.} See Stephan Gianakopou- 
los, Collection of the Encyclicals of the Holy Synod, Athens, 1901, pp. 
443 f. Cf. Oikonomos, Extant Ecclesiastical Papers, Vol. u, pp. 32 f. and 
48 f. 

(4) The Ecclesiastical Encyclical and Synodical Epistle issued by the 
Patriarch Gregory vi, admonishing all Orthodox to flee the many prevalent 
heterodox teachings: ‘. . . contemporary heretics, most generally named 
“Luthero-Calvinists,” have attempted now in these present times through 
every way and means to pour the deadly venom of their various heresies 
into the ears of the Orthodox, to pollute our blameless faith, and to de- 
stroy the flock of Christ. And the more easily to carry out this task, they 
have assumed different disguises; they put on the pretense of philan- 
thropy, they preach enlightenment, they proclaim wisdom and education 
and promise everywhere the greatest deeds of service. They go about as 
tourists, as merchants, as doctors requiring no payment, and as apostles 
and teachers. They spend much for trivial antiquities, they practice medi- 
cine gratis, they teach without pay,—and all this for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the good-will of the Orthodox, that they may thus be able to pollute 
the faith of your fathers. Large sums of money are employed to publish 
booklets filled with their blasphemies, which, sometimes directly, some- 
times indirectly, attack the dogmas and doctrines, the traditions and cus- 
toms, of your Holy Orthodox Church. These books are usually given 
away or sold at a very low price, as a service, it is held; but in actuality they 
serve ruination by implanting in the hearts of the Orthodox, and espe- 
cially in the tender youth, their blasphemous and heretical teachings. They 
pretend to make every effort on behalf of the education of our youth, 
knowing full well that youth being easily deceived and receptive to strange 
notions, they may hope in due time to harvest an abundance of fruit 
from it. 

‘For the rearing and educating of your youth they recommend schools 
everywhere either directed by themselves or by certain of our own teachers 
who have been completely deceived by them, or even by certain individ- 
uals whom they have bribed, who receive a large income from them, and 
who teach, to our greater deception, their false doctrines. These means 
and many others have been employed and are still being employed by the 
present heretics, in order to pollute our religion, and to corrupt our nation. 

‘And for the easier accomplishment of their ill-advised ends, they 
pour out the deadly venom of their poisonous souls through suchlike non- 
sense against the ever-vigilant guardian of the Orthodox fold, that is, 
against the monastic order, which alone is capable of resisting and of 
overthrowing the wicked schemings of these people, who attempt, by 
hurling violent words of slander and senselessness against them, to bring 
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2. The Bible Society's First Attempt to Obtain Patriarchal Ap- 
probation for a Modern Greek Version of the Bible. 


The Greek people’s adverse reception, in 1810, of the old, 
previously-printed modern Greek version of Maximus the Calli- 
polite, and of its subsequent ‘improved’ printings, led the un- 
flagging perseverance of the Bible Society's agents to attempt to 
obtain Patriarchal approval for it. This was not an easy matter 
for them, even though they exerted every manner of psychological 
and diplomatic pressure on the incumbent of the CEcumenical 
Throne.” Thus, after protracted efforts on their part, in 1814 


about the complete destruction of this sacred order... .’ 

See John Karmiris, Joc. cit., u, 881 f. Cf. M. Gedeon, op. cit., 0, 261 
f. In the same Encyclical are also written the following notable observa- 
tions: ‘... The Orthodox Church . . . wills [that the agents of Protestant- 
ism] desist from the distribution of their inacceptably translated and pub- 
lished, — irregular Scriptures, and of all their other blasphe- 
mous booklets, and that they close down their establishments, recom- 
mended not for the upbringing and education, but for the scourge, cor- 
ruption, and deception of your youth. In a word, we will that they leave 
us alone to think and to believe according to the faith of our sainted 
forefathers, and to worship God in the Orthodox Church in which He 
willed that we be born... . As for the influx of innumerable multitudes 
of heterodox teachers, alien, outlandish, foreign-tongued, irreligious per- 
sons for the education of our illiterate folk and our young children; as for 
the half-educated, bribed, corrupt individuals employed as tools of cor- 
ruption and as teachers of misbelief; as for those who slander and farce 
the religion of our fathers; as for the implanting of books and the estab- 
lishing of schools and institutions purposely for the education of children 
against Orthodoxy; as for the defaming and slandering of the Orthodox 
Church and her leaders, and their actions for the defense of our ancestral 
religion; as for inciting the hatred of the Orthodox people for their 
Clergy, and the spreading of discord everywhere; and as for this desire 
to introduce, in such cunning and stealthy ways, the teachings of Luther 
and Calvin into the center of Orthodoxy and among Orthodox peoples; 
to want to do all these things, with such self-deprecatory means, to a 
poor and unfortunate people, deserving of compassion for its tribula- 
tions; — we ask these very persons if such deeds are at all Christian 
deeds... .’ See Karmiris, Joc. cit., pp. 883 f., and Gedeon, Joc. cit., p. 
264. See also by the same Patriarch, the Synodical Encyclical of March 
1st, 1839, Against the Simple Translation of Holy Writ, in Gedeon, Joc. 
cit., I, pp. 286-292. 

17 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, p. 305, and N. Lebidou, An Essay 
against the Translation of the Gospels, p. 16 f. Cf. Samuel Cypriou, op. 
cit., pp. 26, 30, 51. 
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written permission’* for the distribution among the Orthodox 
of the Society’s 1810 printing of a modern Greek version of the 
New Testament, to be bound together with the original text,’® 


18 Because of the great abuse of this permit on the part of the in- 
struments of Protestantism, and because of the later misunderstandings 
by our own people and by foreigners (see the Comment of the Theological 
Faculty, Joc. cit., p. 222), we include the text of this Patriarchal permit, 
taken from the official minutes of the Bible Society, where a phototype 
and an English translation are found. 

‘Cyrill, Archbishop of Constantinople, the New Rome, and CEcumeni- 
cal Patriarch. 

‘With this present Patriarchal patent (dx65e&s), Our Mediocrity de- 
clares, that, having diligently reviewed, with the requisite supervision, 
this diglot edition of the New Testament, produced in England by the 
authorized British printing company in Chelsea, in Greek and Romaic, 
and edited by John Tilling in the 1810th year of Christ our Lord’s Incar- 
nation, no fault or shortcoming hath been found therein: hence, having 
adjudged it, we have given permission that it be used and read by all 
pious Orthodox Christians of our nation, that it be sold in the bookshops, 
and be freely purchased by all who may wish to do so, without hesitation 
or doubt. 

‘In witness whereof this our present Patriarchal patent hath been 
issued. 

‘13th of December, 1814. ‘Cyrill vr’ 

See Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Society with extracts of 
Correspondence, etc., Vol. the Third, for the years 1814 and 1815, re- 
printed from the Original Reports, London, 1815: “The eleventh Report 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Mpcccxv, with an Appendix 
and a list... .’ London, 1815, pp. 162-164. No. Lxxu, “Declaration of 
the Archbishop of Constantinople and Patriarch of the Greek Church, in 
favour of the Modern Greek Testament, Printed by the British and For- 
eign Bible Society’ (Cf. T. H. Darlow and H. F. Moule, op. cit., u, 681). 
Worth special attention is the transmitted letter of this Patriarchal permit 
written by the English priest of the British embassy in Constantinople, and 
sent to the London address of the Bible Society; see Joc. cit., p. 161. Pre- 
viously, permits were issued for the distribution of the modern Greek 
translation among the Orthodox, first by the Patriarch Parthenius u (1644- 
1645 and 1648-1651; see M. Gedeon, Patriarchal Tablets, pp. 572-574, 
and Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., pp. 20, 23, 26, and Oikonomos, Animad- 
version, p. 305), and later by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, Polycarp (see 
Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., pp. 32-33, and Lebidou, Joc. cit., p. 17). 

19 The title of the edition approved by the Patriarch Cyrill vi reads: 
‘The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in two lan- 
guages, that is, in the sacred original text, and its translation into a popu- 
lar dialect, corrected with much diligence and newly republished.’ 
(B.F.B. S.) J. Tilling: Chelsea, 1810, 17 x 10, 5. This edition was pub- 
lished twice (in 1814 and in 1815) with the Patriarchal permit, but 
without the original text. 
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was issued by the Patriarch Cyrill vi (1813-1818). The com- 
ments made concerning this Patriarchal approbation,” the differ- 
ing interpretations of the information about it,?4 as well as the 
Greeks’ disputes over its validity,” give marked indications of the 
great abuse to which this permit was put by the agents of the 
Bible Society; and the re-issuance of this version in 1814 and 
1815 without the original text furnishes proof of this abuse. An- 
other abuse of this permit may be seen in the fact that the Patri- 
arch’s writ of permission was never published at the beginning 
of the printed copies appearing under its egis — as would have 
been normal procedure. Instead of the text of the permit, there 
appeared in the modern Greek translation only the note: This 
diglot edition received the special and formal sanction of Cyril, 
Archbishop of Constantinople and CEcumenical Patriarch.* 


C. OrKONOMos’ First INVOLVEMENT IN THE TRANSLATION OF 
Hoty WRIT 


The Orthodox people’s unfavorable reception of the modern 
Greek version of the New Testament, even with its Patriarchal 
approbation, compelled the agents of the Bible Society to con- 
ceive the idea of redacting a new version. For this purpose they 
sought from among the Orthodox someone of ecclesiastical dis- 
tinction both able to satisfy the Orthodox people and disposed 
to subserve the Bible Society’s ends. In order to counteract any 
hesitation on the part of those who were thought to be opposed 
to the work of translation, the agents of the Bible Society did not 
neglect to make it appear that the approval granted by the Patri- 
arch Cyrill vi was in regard to a new version of the entire Bible. 

From all evidence, it seems to be very certain that the first 
attempt to seek out a translator was made by the English priest 
C. Williamson, representative of the Bible Society in Smyrna. 
The latter, acquainted with the reputation of Constantine Oiko- 


20 Cf. N. Lebidou, Joc. cit., p. 17; Comment, loc cit., pp. 221 f.; 
R.E.3, ul, 119; and Chrys. Papadopoulos, op. cit., p. 152. 

21 See Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., p. 26 f.; Oikonomos, Animadversion, 
p. 305; Chrys. Papadopoulos, Joc. cit., p. 222. Here the permit is even 
related to the new translation of Archimandrite Hilarion received later. 

22 See Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., pp. 26 and 27, where the Patriarch 
Cyrill is presented as having been deceived. See also the Comment, loc. 
cit., p. 222, and J. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. v, p. 420. 
23 See Darlow-Moule, op. cit., u, 681. 
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nomos, who served as a priest in Smyrna, endeavored to ally him 
to the enterprise.* According to Chrysostom Papadopoulos,? Oiko- 
nomos ‘was not averse to the idea of rendering Holy Writ into 
a simple, yet distinguished tongue’; but having noted the wily 
devices already developed against Orthodoxy by the propagan- 
dizing foreign missions in Smyrna, he gave Williamson to under- 
stand, from his first contact with him, that their codperation 
should have nothing to do with subserving the ends of Ortho- 
doxy’s enemies. Williamson clearly understood as much, since 
he sought out a more amenable person, without, however, losing 
touch with Oikonomos. 

In 1818, Williamson came from Smyrna to Constantinople. 
There he became acquainted with the Archimandrite Hilarion 
the Sinaite,* who was staying there, and with whom he came to 
an agreement concerning a new version of the New Testament in 
simple Greek, to be paid for by the Bible Society.* The details 
of this agreement are not fully known; it should be regarded as 
the outcome of extended negotiations and many meetings. At 
first this agreement was purely private in character, and any idea 
of involving the Patriarchate was foreign to it. The subsequently- 
prevailing idea of a Patriarchal approval for the translation 
probably originated with Hilarion himself, who, as an Orthodox 
cleric, would have wanted to avoid any personal opposition on 
the part of the Patriarchate by means of such approval. Hilarion 
was possibly emboldened in this plan by his personal relationship 
with Constantine, Archbishop of Sinai and later CEcumenical 


1 See Chrys. Papadopoulos, /oc. cit., p. 152. 

2 Ibid., p. 152. 

3 The Archimandrite Hilarion, after these events, became Metropolitan 
of Tyrnoba. He was accused of being lax in respect to ecclesiastical order 
and in his obedience to its requirements (see Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., 
pp. 41-42), as well as being fond of money (see Oikonomos, Amimad- 
version, p. 303): ‘this man, too, was persuaded with the money of the 
Bible Society’s agents.’ Cf. Samuel Cypriou, /oc. cit., pp. 3, 20 f., and 
N. Lebidou, ope. cit., p. 20. 

4See Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., pp. 24-25 and 45. Cf. N. Vamvas, 
Counter-criticism to the Animadversion of Oikonomos, Athens, 1839, p. 
33; and Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 303 f., and N. Lebidou, op. cit., 
p- 16. 

5 The opinion according to which the agreement with Hilarion was 
accomplished on the basis of the old approval of the Patriarch Cyrill v1, 
is due to a misunderstanding of the issues. See Comment of the Theo- 
logical Faculty, loc. cit., p. 222. 
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Patriarch (1830-1834),° who was staying in Constantinople— 
a very cultivated person who exerted a special influence in Patri- 
archal circles.’ But the agents of the Bible Society had in mind 
an even fuller exploitation of Hilarion’s unforeseen notion con- 
cerning ihe issuance of a new Patriarchal writ of approval. 


At Srst, only the translation of the New Testament was agreed 
ou; but the idea of the issuance of a new Patriarchal approbation 
brought to the surface the Bible Society’s long-entertained design 
of translating the entire Bible. There is every probability that 
the first contact of the interested parties with the ethnomartyr 
Gregory Vv was auspicious. According to this mutual understand- 
ing, which was wholly unofficial and based only on oral discus- 
sions, it was agreed that Constantine, the Archbishop of Sinai, 
should superintend the translation, that the translation should be 
submitted to the approval of the Holy Synod before publication, 
and that it should be printed at the Patriarchal press.* 


A few months after the agreement of Williamson and Hila- 
rion in Constantinople, the former visited Constantine Oikonomos 
in Smyrna, and, after relating the affair of the agreement, asked 
him to give, in due time, his opinion of Hilarion’s translation.® 
In fact, towards the end of 1818, Oikonomos received from 
Hilarion two notebooks containing fragments of the new trans- 
lation, together with a personal letter from Hilarion.’ Oikono- 
mos, replying to this letter on the 18th of December, praises 
Hilarion’s job of translation. Before the end of 1819, Hilarion 
had submitted his Mss to the Patriarchal Synod for approval.” 
Oikonomos saw them lying about in the Patriarchate during his 
visit there in 1819. To his great astonishment, however, the ver- 
sions contained in these Mss were completely different from that 
in the two notebooks sent to him at Smyrna: hence he condemned 


6 See M. Gedeon, Patriarchal Tablets, pp. 689 f. 

7 See Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., pp. 42 ff. Cf. Chrys. Papadopoulos, 
loc. cit., p. 153. 

8 See N. Vamvas, /oc. cit., pp. 33 f. Cf. Matthew, Metropolitan of 
Cyzicus, op. cit., pp. 11, 13, 37, and Karl Beth, op. cit., p. 373. 

® See Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., p. 43. Cf. Chrys, Papadopoulos, Joc. 
cit., p. 153. 

10 See Samuel Cypriou, Joc. cit., pp. 45-47. 

11 See N. Vamvas, Counter-criticism, pp. 35 ff., and Samuel Cypriou, 
loc. cit., pp. 44-47, and Chrys. Papadopoulos, op. cit., p. 153. 

12 See S. Cypriou, Joc. cit., pp. 48-50. 
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this version and was strongly opposed to it.4* Oikonomos’ re- 
versal of opinion in regard to Hilarion’s translation constitutes 
the basis of the accusations levelled against him by his adversaries, 
who have stigmatized him as fickle, inconsistent, and malicious.'* 
The fact, however, that the Patriarchate did not in the long run 
approve of this version shows that Oikonomos’ position was fully 
justified by what was a bad job of translation. On the other hand, 
the propagandizing designs of the Bible Society's agents had been 
made emphatically clear, so that Oikonomos’ distrust and reserva- 
tions were quite justified.” 


Thus it had now become evident even to the Bible Society's 
agents that the work of translation had clashed with the reserva- 
tions and difficulties that hedged any approval on the part of the 
Patriarchate. The Society's agents exerted strong pressure on the 
Patriarchate to alter this new situation. As N. Vamvas informs 
us: ‘In the year 1819, Mr. Pinkerton, a trustee of the Sacred 
Scripture Society, came to Constantinople bearing letters of intro- 
duction from Prince Galizhin, then president of the Russian Bible 
Society, to the Russian ambassador, and to the Patriarchs of the 
Greeks and the Armenians; and after the assent of the two Patri- 
archs of Constantinople and Jerusalem, of the Archbishop of 
Sinai, of Prince Callimaches and of other political and ecclesi- 
astical officials, commissioned Hilarion to translate all the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, from the Greek text.’!® 
Through these renewed efforts, that is, the agents of the Bible 
Society succeeded in a fresh advancement of their designs, thus 
officially setting up the project of a version of the Old Testament 


13 See S. Cypriou, Joc. cit., pp. 50; and Chrys. Papadopoulos, Joc. cit., 
» 53. 
er See Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 7 and 19. Cf. Chrys. Papado- 
poulos, Joc cit., pp. 219 f., and 153; and S. Cypriou, op. cit., pp. 49 f. 

15 See Oikonomos, On the Three Orders of the Clergy and the Validity 
of the Apostolic Canons, Nauplion, 1835, pp. 263 f. The translation of 
the Lord’s Prayer, as well as of the Symbol of the Faith in modern Greek 
had already been introduced by the Protestantizing agents in the various 
schools. Concerning the employment of the Protestant Prayer Book by 
the agents in Orthodox schools, see Oikonomos, Extant Ecclesiastical 
Papers, Vol. u, pp. 287 f. Cf. Chrys. Papadopoulos, op. cit., pp. 181 
and 221. 

16 See Vamvas, Counter-criticism, pp. 33 and 42. Cf. also S. Cypriou, 
op. cit., pp. 25 f., and Lebidou, op. cit., pp. 16 f., and Chrys. Papado- 
poulos, Joc. cit., p. 153. 
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itself. It was agreed that the translation should require Patri- 
archal approval, and that its publication should take place at the 
Patriarchal press.’* This evidence of Vamvas shows two things: 
first, the strong resistance of the Orthodox to the translation, 
who again, with all caution, kept away from it, so that their ac- 
cord constituted an actual boycott; second, the constraints brought 
to bear by the agents of the Bible Society. In spite of these, not 
one written approval for the redaction of a new version had as 
yet been given. Such an approbation was issued from the hands 
of the ethnomartyr Patriarch Gregory v many months later, that 
is, in April, 1820, through the exertion of new psychological 
pressures.** Even so, the written approval for a new version of 
the Bible that Gregory issued —after the many efforts and great 
compulsion exerted by the Society—is full of reservations and 
restrictions, the observation of which, if not impossible, would 
neutralize the designs of the Protestantizing agents.’® Thus, 
through the clearly formulated reservations of the Patriarch 
Gregory v, the essential worth of this approval is rendered null; 


17 See Vamvas, op. cit., pp. 33 f., and Metropolitan Matthew of Cyzi- 
cus, op. cit., pp. 11, 13, 37. Cf. K. Beth, op. cit., p. 373, and Chrys. 
Papadopoulos, Joc. cit., p. 153. 

18 See N. Lebidou, op. cit., p. 17, and Oikonomos, Animadversion, 
p. 305, and S. Cypriou, op. cit., pp. 27 f. and 40. 

19 See Oikonomos, Animad version, p. 305. The text of the letter is as 
follows: ‘Inasmuch as the translation of the Sacred Scripture, of both the 
Old Testament and the New, into our simple and easily-comprehended 
mode of speech was approved even by our Most Completely Holy and 
Most Reverend predecessor . . . our Mediocrity also, for the spiritual bene- 
fit of our people, and for their instruction in our blameless faith, declare 
that if any of the pious, inspired and led by divine grace, is worthy for 
this purpose — that is, the sound translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments —, he sh*! permission to do so, transferring the text without 
innovation or adu. . ion into the common speech for the easier under- 
standing thereof by our people who read it, for their spiritual benefit; 
and it shall be printed having first been submitted to Ecclesiastical revi- 
sion and polishing, and so approved: for which reason we issue this our 
present letter patent, in the year 1820, the month of April. The Patriarch 
of Constantinople confirms. (Signature.)’ See S. Cypriou, op. cit., pp. 28 
and 40 f. See also Matthew, Metropolitan of Cyzicus, op. cit., p. 32, foot- 
note 2. Cf. N. Lebidou, Joc. cit., pp. 17 f. 

20 See Comment to the Holy Synod, loc. cit., p. 222, and N. Lebidou, 
op. cit., p. 17. 
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it had, in any case, a personal and even private character.” For 
this reason, even this approbation did not later impede the Patri- 
archal Synod from condemning the resultant translation (October- 
November, 1823).”* 

Oikonomos, who at this period was much in Constantinople,” 
exerted great influence on Patriarch Gregory v. His influence, 
however, was not able to prevent the ethnomartyr Patriarch from 
bestowing his aforesaid written consent on the new version. This 
fact constitutes another indication of the great compulsion exerted 
at the expense of the Patriarch on the part of the agents of the 
Bible Society. Nevertheless, the terms formulated in this written 
consent of the Patriarch — indispensable for the final Patriarchal 
approbation of the rendering agreed on—seem to have been 
dictated by the opposition that Oikonomos had shown to this ver- 
sion the year before. 

Toward the end of 1820, Oikonomos had submitted to the 
Patriarchal Synod for its approval an exegetical commentary on 
the whole of the Bible. In its preparation, as he himself says,”* 
he had worked in Smyrna for three years: that is, he had con- 
ceived the idea of composing this commentary one year before 
the Bible Society's agreement with Hilarion. Through this exe- 
getical commentary Oikonomos wished to give an indispensable 
aid to novice preachers. The Patriarchal Synod, having examined 
this commentary, sanctioned not only its publication but also its 
printing at the Patriarchal press.** Unfortunately, this publica- 
tion was not executed on account of the outcry that rose as a re- 
sult of the Greek revolution a few months later, in the whirlwind 
of which the mss of Oikonomos’ commentary were destroyed 
also.” The knowledge that the Patriarchate was preparing an 
edition of Oikonomos’ exegetical commentary greatly disturbed 
the agents of the Bible Society, who changed their tactics in re- 
gard to Oikonomos. While, that is, the Society had for some 


21 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 305 f., and S. Cypriou, op. 
cit., p. 44; cf. also pp. 13, 25, and 51. 

22 Cf. Chrys. Papadopoulos, /oc. cit., p. 154. 

23 See the Epistle of Oikonomos in Vamvas, Counter-criticism, pp. 37 
f. Cf. S. Cypriou, op. cit., pp. 49 f., and Chrys. Papadopoulos, Joc. cit., 

. E55. 

, *4 See S. Cypriou, op. cit., p. 49. 

25 See S. Cypriou, op. cit., pp. 49, 51; cf. also 37, and Chrys. Papado- 
poulos, Joc. cit., p. 154. 
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time observed superficially good relations with him, when it came 
to know that the Patriarchate had decided to print his exegetical 
commentary, it began to accuse and slander him. Principally it 
contended that Oikonomos, angry at not having been entrusted 
with the new translation, had proceeded to the preparation of 
his commentary only for the purpose of opposing the work of the 
Bible Society. This accusation cannot be regarded as true, for 
Oikonomos, a teacher of his people and of his church, having 
for a long time seen ‘the present great need,’ had composed not 
a simple translation— which he might very well have done even 
without the Bible Society's say-so—but an exegetical commen- 
tary. This commentary was essentially interpretative in character, 
and did not confine itself to lexical glosses on the verbal formule 
of Holy Writ. For this reason it was a necessary aid even for 
those who were students of the Bible in translation. On the other 
hand, Oikonomos’ declaration that he had begun the preparation 
of his commentary some three years previously must be regarded 
as true, on the one hand because of the time required to compose 
such a commentary, and on the other hand, because of the obsti- 
nately persistent hounding of him by the Bible Society’s agents 
when he was already occupied with the composition of his 
commentary. 


After the beginning of the Greek Revolution, Constantine 
Oikonomos fled first to Odessa, whence he came to St. Peters- 
burgh. There he visited Prince Galizhin, president of the Russian 
Bible Society, who lived there, and to whom he condemned Hila- 
rion’s translation.2® The St. Petersburgh agents of the Bible So- 
ciety conveyed these criticisms of Oikonomos to Hilarion in such 
a fashion as to sow dissension between Hilarion and Oikonomos. 
Hilarion, defending himself against the criticisms of Oikonomos 
that had been forwarded to him, sent the letter that Oikonomos 
had written to him from Smyrna, praising his translation work, 
to Leeves, the Bible Society's commissioner ‘in the Levant.’ This 
letter subsequently came into the hands of the Bible Society's 
commissioner in Russia, who, after reproducing it in multiple 
copies, later handed it on to N. Vamvas, so that he could employ 
it as a purportedly lethal weapon against Oikonomos. Vamvas 


26 See S. Cypriou, op. cit., p. 57; N. Vamvas, Counter-criticism, p. 34. 
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indeed reports this letter in his essay refuting Oikonomos.”* And 
Vamvas himself employs against Oikonomos the Bible Society’s 
convenient argument according to which Oikonomos was opposed 
to Hilarion’s translation because the work of translation was not 
entrusted to him. If Oikonomos had wished for something of 
the sort, the Bible Society’s agents would unquestionably have 
preferred him even to Vamvas himself, on account of his influ- 
ence and great authority at the Patriarchate. Oikonomos was set 
against the translation, then, only when he perceived that the 
Protestantizing agents were pursuing, by means of the translation 
of the Bible, Reformational designs at the expense of Orthodoxy; 
hence he did not desist from his opposition either in Constan- 
tinople or in Russia, or, again, in Greece.** Oikonomos’ misgiv- 
ings were finally justified by the development of events, inasmuch 
as the interest of the Protestants in the reformation of the New 
Greek Church according to their own designs was exhibited most 
emphatically immediately after the liberation of the Greek state. 
The influence of Protestantism on the New Greek Church was 
always exerted according to the suggestions of the agents of the 
Bible Society in Greece.”® 


D. THE FATE OF HILARION’S TRANSLATION 


After Patriarch Gregory v had issued his written consent, 
Hilarion was able to continue work on his version in accordance 
with the new situation that had come about. Hilarion, as an 
Orthodox cleric,’ would incontestably have taken the care neces- 
sary to keep his work from being again disapproved by the Patri- 
archal Synod. This desire, however, was frustrated by the agents 
of the Bible Society, through their continued insistence that the 
work be finished as soon as possible. Thus they show themselves 
to have been more interested in the speedy appearance of the new 
translation than in its improved quality. As Vamvas informs us, 
‘they had already begun to set up the first pages of the Gospel 
when the news of the Greek Revolution and the terrible circum- 


27 See Vamvas, Counter-criticism, pp. 35 f. Cf. S. Cypriou, op. cit., 
. 45. 
28 See S. Cypriou, Joc. cit., pp. 38 f., and D. S. Balanou, article in the 
Grand Hellenic Encyclopedia, Vol. xvi, p. 760 a. 
29 See Oikonomos, On the three Orders of the Clergy, pp. 263 f., and 
Chrys. Papadopoulos, Joc. cit., pp. 161 f., 206, 208, 221. 
1 See Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., p. 24. 
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stances of that time put a stop to the work, which it was hence- 
forth impossible to undertake there.’* This information of Vam- 
vas cannot be exact, because to have begun printing at the Patri- 
archal press would have been impossible without the Patriarchal 
Synod’s approval of the rendering. This, however, was never 
given. On the contrary, the first statement issued by the Patri- 
archal Synod in 1823 concerning Hilarion’s translation was ex- 
plicitly condemnatory. The Patriarchal Synod’s previous approval 
of this version must be completely dismissed because of the events 
of the Revolution and the resulting difficulties, and because the 
aforementioned Constantine, Archbishop of Sinai, submitted his 
report on Hilarion’s translation to the Patriarchal Synod for the 
first time in 1822, under the patriarchate of Anthimus 1 of Chal- 
chedon.* This report pertained only to the translation of the New 
Testament. The Patriarchal Synod of 1823, having examined the 
question of Hilarion’s translation, not only rejected it, but ‘de- 
clared all versions of the Scriptures in modern Greek futile, and 
harmful to the Orthodox in many ways, and contrary to the tra- 
dition of the Church.’* This verdict of the Patriarchal Synod 
expresses the mind of the Orthodox hierarchy and forms another 
strong indication of the psychological constraints brought to bear 
on the ethnomartyr Patriarch to obtain his written consent, worth- 
less in essence, for the redaction of this version. 

The Bible Society's agents, surmising beforehand this verdict 
of the Patriarchal Synod, and themselves propounding the dif- 
ficulties the Revolution would cause the printing of the transla- 
tion in the Patriarchal press, hastened to make it evident, before 
the Synod had reached its verdict, that the Bible Society would 
undertake the printing of the translation in London,°® where it 
would be free of such difficulties; this they did. After the Patri- 
archal Synod’s adverse verdict, Hilarion himself, as a true Ortho- 


2 See Reply, pp. 34 f., and Chrys. Papadopoulos, Greek Encyclopedia, 
Vol. vi, pp. 610 f. 

3 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 307 f. Cf. Samuel Cypriou, op. 

4 See Oikonomos, Joc. cit., p. 307. Cf. Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., 
cit., p. 37, and N. Lebidou, op. cit., Pp. 19 f, 
pp. 37 f. and 40. Cf. Comment of the Faculty of Theology to the Holy 





Synod, loc. cit., p. 222, N. Lebidou, loc. cit., pp. 19 f., by the same author, 
Address before the Convention on Religion, the Autocephalon of the 
Church, the Unalterability of the text of Holy Scripture, Athens, 1926, 
p. 35. 

5 See Vamvas, Reply, p. 35. 
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dox cleric obeying the verdicts of the official Church, did not 
consent to the execution of the printing.® In the official reports 
of the Bible Society, Hilarion’s defection is represented as his pur- 
ported proiest against the revision of his Mss by other hands — 
something, however, that happened only much later, when a new 
committee was formed for the completion of the work of trans- 
lation.? In 1828, this committee, which had as members two 
anonymous ‘learned Greeks’ and H. D. Leeves, agent of the Bible 
Society in the Levant, published those of Hilarion’s Mss that were 
in the Bible Society’s hands in two editions, one with the original 
text, which was reprinted again in 1831 at Geneva, and the other 
without the original.* Both these editions bear the ‘splendid 


6 See Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., pp. 51-53. It is well to mention here 
what has been written in the official historical catalogue of editions issued 
by the Bible Society to cover up the real facts. See in Darlow-Moule, op. 
cit., , 682 f. ‘As the modern Greek version of the N.T. hitherto pub- 
lished by the B.F.B.S. was found to be unsatisfactory, steps were taken in 
1818 to provide a new translation. In 1819 Hilarion, at that time head 
of the Convent of Mount Sinai at Constantinople (afterwards Bishop of 
Tirnova), agreed to make a new version of the whole Bible, translating 
the N.T. from the Greek T.R. and the O.T. from an edition of the Lxx 
published at Venice in 1687. His work was revised by the Archbishop 
of Mount Sinai and the Bishop of Thessalonica, who had been appointed 
for the purpose by the Holy Synod at Constantinople. When completed 
in 1823, it was found impossible to print the book at the Patriarch’s Press 
at Constantinople, and the supervision of the publication of the N.T. in 
London was entrusted to G. C. Renouard and T. P. Platt. These editors 
considered the translation too paraphrastical, and after submitting it to 
the criticism of two Greek scholars and H. D. Leeves, Agent of the 
B.F.B.S. in the Levant, they freely corrected the Ms. The printing had 
nearly reached the end of the Gospels when the work of correction was 
abandoned, owing to the protests of Hilarion. The printing of the Gos- 
pels thus corrected, however, was completed and copies were bound with 
a titlepage dated 1827. The N.T. of Hilarion’s untouched translation 
was also printed in two forms and published in the following year, 1828 
(No. 4971 and 4972). The Gospel-Texts were printed in parallel col- 
umns; 333 pp.’ 

7 See Darlow-Moule, Joc. cit. This committee is the same one which 
continued the further attempts of the Bible Society and produced the 
translation known by the name N. Vamvas. 

8 According to Oikonomos (Animadversion, p. 308) many thousands 
of copies of the edition without the original text were shipped to Ortho- 
dox countries, ‘for the greater spiritual benefit (so thought those who 
sent them!), but in reality they brought damage and scourge upon the 
simple people.’ Cf. Chrys. Papadopoulos, History of the Church of Greece, 
pp. 208 f. 
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superscription,’ as Oikonomos peaceably calls it:? “‘H Néa Ava- 
djxn petapoaocdveioa ddeig tho “Avatodiniis ’Exxdnoiac xai énidew- 
onveioa dxol6a@> &&ed60n nagaxeimévov xai 10d EhAnvixod. °Ev Aédy- 
dog év Erer awn’. [The New Testament: translated by permis- 
sion of the Eastern Church, and diligently revised: Published with 
the parallel Greek Text. London: 1825.} Oikonomos calls this 
translation ‘a great-grandson of that by Maximus.’ In the same 
year, 1828, the Bible Society issued the Psalter of David in mod- 
ern Greek according to Hilarion’s translation, the Mss of which 
had been in the hands of the Bible Society’s agents since 1823. 


II. THE SECOND PHASE OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY’S TRANSLATIONAL 
ENDEAVORS DURING THE PERIOD OF OIKONOMOS 


The Bible Society was not daunted by the miscarriage of its 
efforts, nor did it abandon its designs; rather, in spite of the ver- 
dict of the Orthodox Church, it proceeded to the redaction of a 
new version of the whole of the Bible, including the Old Testa- 
ment as translated not from the Lxx but from the Hebrew text.’ 
The Protestant agents had had in mind a version from the Hebrew 
text at the very outset, but had kept their zeal a secret for reasons 
of expediency. For the fresh translation now planned, the same 
agents again saw the necessity for the collaboration of Greek 
scholars —both for linguistic reasons, and for the more effective 
influence thereby of their work on the Greek people. This time 
they entrusted the work of translation to the then Hierodeacon 
Neophytos Vamvas, whom the English had appointed only a 
short time before (in 1828) professor of philosophy in the Ionian 
Academy, and who was especially esteemed by the ‘English Pro- 
tectorate.’* This commission was made, for reasons easily com- 
prehensible, in a furtive manner. Neither Vamvas nor his op- 
ponents have preserved for us relevant information concerning 
time, place, or the general background and previous understand- 
ings of the agreement between the Bible Society and Vamvas. 


9 See Animad version, p. 305. 
10 See Darlow-Moule, op. cit., U, 682 f. 
11 See Animadversion, p. 303. 
1 See J. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. v, 420. 
2See C.Satha, Modern Greek Philology, Athens, 1868, p. 730, 
Chrys. Papad los, op. cit., P 206; by the same author in the Greek 
f. also Hastings, Joc. cit. 


Encyclopedia, Vol. vi, 610 f. 
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With this silence the agents of the Bible Society wished to avoid 
any untimely resistance on the part of responsible members of 
the Orthodox Church.* 

Worth noting is the fact that Vamvas concealed this matter 
even from Koraés himself, who especially esteemed Vamvas and 
kept up a regular correspondence with him. Koraés, being at a 
distance ignorant of what was going on, asks Vamvas in his let- 
ter to him dated 26th September, 1832: “The Bible Society of 
London has published a Psalter translated into our common 
tongue. Tell me, on your life! Who is the translator?’* As may 
be inferred from the explanatory notes of the official catalogue 
of the publications of the Bible Society,° the translations-staff, 
after the acquiescence of Vamvas, was composed of N. Vamvas, 
Count E. Typaldos, N. Ioannides, and the Englishmen H. D. 
Leeves and J. Lowndes, secretary to the Ionian Bible Society. The 
participation of the two Englishmen was purportedly seen as 
necessary because of their excellent knowledge of Hebrew. 
Typaldos, who at that time served as instructor in theology at 
Kerkyra Academy, shortly retired from the whole undertaking, 
that is, in 1831. Two other philologists are also vaguely repre- 
sented as collaborators;® essentially, however, they were in charge 
of the printing and were not redactors of the translation. The 


3 See Z.P.R. Open Letter to P.K.M.: What is the hidden purpose of 
the Bible Society missionaries in Greece (from Hermoupolis, July 17, 
1835), Athens, 1836, p. 1. Cf. N. Vamvas, Brief Reply, Athens, 1837, 

Le 

4 See Adam. Koraés, Letters, Vol. m1, 687. Cf. Oikonomos, Animad- 
version, p. 310, and Chrys. Papadopoulos, History, p. 206. It is verified 
by the official catalogue of editions of the Bible Society that this is the 
first translative work of Vamvas. See Darlow-Moule, Joc. cit., 0, 684. 
‘The first portion of a new translation of the O.T. , prepared in Corfu for 
the B.F.B.S. by N. Vamvas, E. de Tipaldo and N. Joannides, under the 
supervision of H. D. Leeves and J. Lowndes, Secretary of the Ionian 
B.S. The first draft was made by translating from the English, Martin’s 
French, and Diodati’s Italian versions, with reference also to the LXx, 
Vulgate, etc. This draft was then conformed to the Hebrew original, and 
finally revised by the whole body of translators. During 1831 E. de Ti- 
paldo retired from the work. This edition of the Psalter was printed 
under the care of W. Greenfield, Editorial Superintendent of the 
B.F.B.S., and T. Pell Platt. Pp. 276." According to the catalogue of the 
Bible Society this edition is listed as publication No. 4,976. 

5 See Darlow-Moule, Joc. cit. 

® Cf. R.E.3, xx, 849, 40 f., and Chrys. Papadopoulos, /oc. cit., p. 208. 
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translation, then, appears to be the work of Vamvas: and he was, 
indeed, its exclusive redactor. This fact is indicated in his polemic 
against Oikonomos, and, more generally, in the information given 
by the ecclesiastical press, as well as the later prevalence of the 
name of Vamvas as the sole redactor of the resultant translation. 
Vamvas, in his rebuttals, offers the name of Typaldos as his nomi- 
nal collaborator.’ From these facts, however, the appearance of 
a strong dissension between the members of the redacting com- 
mittee at the very outset of the work may be presumed as abso- 
lutely certain; the committee even requested Typaldos’ with- 
drawal at the cost of delaying the whole enterprise. A very 
probable reason for Typaldos’ withdrawal was the Englishmen’s 
undoubted insistence that the Deuterocanonical Books be omitted 
from the translation of the Old Testament. Phil Meyer® hints at 
a dispute between the members of the redacting committee occa- 
sioned by the Deuterocanonical Books (the ‘Apocrypha’) of the 
Old Testament; this dispute, however, he mistakenly places dur- 
ing the period of Hilarion’s translation, when no word concern- 
ing the Deuterocanonica or ‘Apocrypha’ was uttered. According 
to Meyer, this dispute arose in the years 1825-1827, that is, after 
all question of Hilarion’s translation had been closed. The view 
that now obtains, according to which the translation was the work 
of Vamvas alone, is reinforced by the information that the trans- 
lation was not produced directly from the Hebrew text, but was 
made up on the basis of foreign translations— that is, from Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian versions, compared with the translations 
of the Lxx and the Vulgate.® 

Nor had the work of translating been terminated in 1834, 
when Vamvas was transferred from Kerkyra to Syros.*° Together 
with Vamvas, the seat of the translation was transferred to Syros 
also, a fact which shows that Vamvas was the sole redactor of 
the whole work. On Syros, as is well-known, a great popular 
uprising occurred in the May of 1836; this uprising was directed 


7 See Vamvas, Reply, p. 2. 

8 See R.E.3, mi, 119, 33 f., and xx, 849, 35 f. 

See Darlow-Moule, Joc. cit., 0, 684. Cf. Oikonomos, Animadver- 
Sion, p. 21. 

10 See Vamvas, Brief Reply, p. 2. Cf. Hastings, Joc. cit., v, 420, and 
Phil. Meyer in R.E.3., xx, 849, 42 f., Chrys. Papadopoulos, History, p. 
208, and Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 8, 21. 
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against the agents of the Bible Society who were working there, 
and against Vamvas;"* it was a vital protest on the part of the 
Orthodox religious mind of the Greek people. The ultimate 
origins of this protest must be sought on Kerkyra, and particu- 


larly in the minds of those who compelled Typaldos to withdraw 
from the redacting committee. 


The publication of Vamvas’s version was executed in parts, 
commencing with the books of the Old Testament. The New 
Testament, however, was simultaneously printed in the earlier 
modern Greek version.’* The first book of Vamvas’s translation 
that was published, as we have said before, was the Book of 
Psalms."* In 1833, the Pentateuch was published and the Book 
of Joshua.’* In 1834, the Book of Isaiah; in 1836, the Book 
of Job, the Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes." In the same year the 
four major prophets were published: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel." In 1838, Vamvas’s translation from the New 
Testament was issued for the first time—that is, the four Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles.** In 1840, all the books of 


11 See Oikonomos, Extant Ecclesiastical Papers, u, 344, and Chrys. 
Papadopoulos, Joc. cit., p. 206. 

12 See in Darlow-Moule, Joc. cit., u, 684, the No. 4977 edition of the 
New Testament in the years 1832, 1835, and 1836. 

13 See Darlow-Moule, Joc. cit., u, 684, 685. The precise title of this 
edition is: “The Psalter, or the Book of Psalms, translated from the origi- 
nal Hebrew. B.F.B.S. R. Watts, London, 1831.’ This edition was also 
printed in 1835 and 1837. 

14 Cf, Darlow-Moule, Joc. cit., 0, 684 f. “The Pentateuch of Moses 
and the Book of Joshua translated into modern Greek from the original 
Hebrew. B.F.B.S.. A. Watts, London, 1833.’ A new printing of this edi- 
tion was made in 1835. 

15 See Darlow-Moule, Joc. cit., u, 684 f. “The Prophecy of Isaiah 
translated into modern Greek from the original Hebrew. B.F.B.S. R. 
Watts, London, 1834.’ Reprinted in 1835. 

16 Cf, Darlow-Moule, /oc. cit., 1, 685. “The Books of Job, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes, translated into modern Greek from the original Hebrew. 
B.F.B.S. W. McDowall, London, 1836.’ 

17Cf, Darlow-Moule, Joc. cit., u, 685. “The four major Prophets: 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, translated into modern Greek from the 
original Hebrew. B.F.B.S. R. Watts, London, 1836.’ 

18 Cf, Darlow- Moule, Joc. cit., u, 685, and Oikonomos, Extant Eccle- 
Siastical 7 u, 385 f. “The Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles 
translated by N. Vamvas, professor of Philosophy at the University of 


Othon, and published in Athens, 1838, at the expense of the British Bible 
Society.’ 
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the Old Testament’® were issued without the Deuterocanonica;”° 
and in 1844, all the books of the New Testament.” In 1851, all 
the books of the Old and New Testaments were issued.”* In this 
form they were reprinted again in 1862; and from 1866 on, the 
reprinting bore the now commonly-used label Ta ‘Iega T'oduyata 
[The Sacred Writings}."* From that time until the present day 
isolated editions of books and of groups of books of both the 
Old and New Testaments have not ceased to appear.** 


THE CHURCH’s OPPOSITION TO VAMVAS’S VERSION, AND THE 
PLACE OF OIKONOMOS IN THE OPPOSITION 


A strong resistance to Vamvas’s version was very early mani- 
fest on the part of private individuals and of the official Church. 
The Hierokeryx Germanos, publisher of the Etayyedinn 2dinuyé 
[The Gospel Clarion}, first condemned this translation in an 
article published in the newspaper 2wt7j9 [Saviour], as soon as 
the translation of the Book of Isaiah was put into circulation in 
1834.2 In the same year, on the 4th of September, the Sacred 
Synod addressed a writ to the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
in which it protested against Vamvas’s version, characterizing it 
as having been produced for the purpose of affronting the Lxx 
transiation, which is, for the Orthodox Church, authoritative.* 


19 Cf. Darlow-Moule, Joc. cit., u, 686. “The entire Old Testament 
translated into modern Greek from the original Hebrew. B.F.B.S. R. 
Watts, London, 1840.’ Second and third printings in 1849 and 1850. 

20 Cf. Hastings, op. cit., v, 420. 

21 Darlow-Moule, Joc. cit., , 686 f. “The New Testament para- 
phrased into the spoken tongue, X. Nikolaidou, Athens.’ — were 
made in Athens in 1855, 1856, 1863, and 1899; in Canterbury, 1867 
and 1884; and in Constantinople, 1899. 

22 Cf. Darlow-Moule, /oc. cit., 1, 686 f. “The Sacred Books of the 
Old and the New Testament translated from the old manuscripts. B.F.B.S. 
T. Combe: Oxford, 1850-51’ Reprinted in 1862 at Canterbury. 

23 Cf, Darlow-Moule, /oc. cit,. u, 688. “The Sacred Scriptures. B.F.B.S. 
University Printers: Oxford, 1872.’ These were reprinted first in 1882, 
and repeatedly in later years in various formats. 

24 Cf. Darlow-Moule, /oc. cit., u, 686-690. 

1 See Chrys. Papadopoulos, History, pp. 160, 208. 

2 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 1 f. 

8 See Oikonomos, Extant Ecclesiastical Papers, Vol. u, pp. 301 f.; 
Phil. Vafeidou, Ecclesiastical History, Vol. m, 2, p. 525. Cf. J. Karmiris, 
Orthodoxy and Protestantism, pp. 287 f. 
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On April 2nd of the following year, 1835, the Sacred Synod is- 
sued a declaration in which it condemned the translation of the 
Old Testament from the Hebrew text. On September 4th of the 
same year, the Sacred Synod, by a new writ to the Ministry of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, denounced the version in question as being 
opposed to the spirit of the Orthodox Church;® and on March 
13th, 1836, it dispatched an encyclical to all bishops, in which 
it condemned the modern Greek versions of the Bible and of 
religious books of all kinds published by the Protestant Bible 
Societies.® 

A lively opposition to Vamvas’s version was also manifest in 
Constantinople. Thus, at the outset of the affair, a letter from 
Constantinople dated 15 November, 1834, was published under 
the name ‘Joseph Nicodemus’ in the Athenian newspaper ’Edvix7 
{The National} on the 24th of January, 1835 (p. 29). Accord- 
ing to the view then commonly held, this name concealed that of 
Constantine 1, Patriarch of Constantinople. In this letter, the 
version of the Old Testament produced from the Hebrew was 
disapproved of, and Vamvas, its redactor, censured.’ 


Leeves, the Bible Society’s agent in Greece, replied to the 
above letter; he brought forward the out-dated consent of the 
Patriarch Gregory v in favor of the translation, and, for the first 
time, intermeddled the matters surrounding the opposition to 
Hilarion’s version that had been manifested in Constantinople by 
reason of Oikonomos’s great influence at the Patriarchate. Thus, 
in Leeves’ reply, the person of Oikonomos, who was again viewed 
as the instigator of the new opposition, was at least indirectly in- 
volved. In the following year, 1836, a thirty-page pamphlet had 
a wide circulation: Am Ecclesiastical and Synodal Encyclical, Ad- 
monishing the Orthodox Everywhere to Flee from Prevalent 
Heterodox Teachings. It bore the signatures of Gregory VI, 


4See Stephan Giannopoulou, Collection of Encyclicals of the Holy 
Synod of the Church of Greece, Athens, 1901, p. 443. Cf. Oikonomos, 
Extant Eccles. Papers, Vol. u, pp. 317 f.; Comment of the Theological 
Faculty to the Holy Synod, loc. cit., pp. 227 £.; and Chrys. Papadopoulos, 
loc. cit., p. 209; J. Karmiris, Orthodoxy and Protestantism, pp. 288 f. 

5 See Oikonomos, Extant Eccles. Papers, Vol. u, pp. 329, 381 f., and 
Chrys. Papadopoulos, /oc. cit., pp. 208, 210. 

6 Oikonomos, ibid., pp. 330 f. Papadopoulos, ibid., p. 210. 

7 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, p. 2. Papadopoulos, ibid., p. 210. 
Cf. J. Karmiris, Orthodoxy and Protestantism, pp. 292 f. 
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Patriarch of Constantinople; Athanasius, Patriarch of Jerusalem; 
and of seventeen other prelates.* In this encyclical, Vamvas’s 
version is ‘. . . adjudged by the Eastern Orthodox Church to be 
completely inacceptable, and is proscribed by reason of its inno- 
vations, the fact that it has not been subject to review, and its 
lack of canonicity; for its bad taste and clumsy expression, and, 
lastly, for the ugliness of its style... .’® On the 1st of March, 
1839, the Patriarch Gregory vi again released a synodal encycli- 
cal condemning the new versions of Holy Writ. With these 
encyclicals the verdict of the Orthodox Church against the new 
versions was officially pronounced; this verdict has not been re- 
versed to this day.” 

Constantine Oikonomos had come back to Greece by the Oc- 
tober of 1834, and at first stayed in Nauplion,”” where, in 1835, 
he published his sensational treatise On the Three Priestly Orders 
in the Church, and on the Genuineness of the Apostolic Canons.* 
In this treatise, Oikonomos, attacking the innovations that the 
Presbyterians and certain Greeks were contriving to introduce 
into the Church of Greece, takes up an extremely conservative 
position in sharpest contrast to those liberal Greeks who assisted 
in ecclesiastical affairs. Through this work Oikonomos attracted 
the attention of all those collaborating with the Protestants, so 
that he was viewed as the instigator of all the resistance exerted 
against them. Thus Oikonomos was picked out by his principal 
opponent, Pharmakides, as the originator of the Patriarchal en- 
cyclical of the 1st of March, 1839, against the new versions of 
the Bible.’ 


8 See J. Karmiris, Dogmatic and Symbolic Monuments, Vol. ui, pp. 
873-892. Cf. J. Karmiris, Orthodoxy and Protestantism, - 292; and M. 
Gedeon, Canonical Orders, Vol. 0, pp. 248-280. According to Oikono- 
mos (see Animadversion, pp. 311 f.) this Encyclical was also published 
in Athens in 1837. 

9 See J. Karmiris, Joc. cit., 0, 887, and Gedeon, Joc. cit., p. 271. Cf. 
R.E.3, vu, 136. 

10 See Gedeon, Joc. cit., pp. 287-292; cf. also p. 270 and Comment to 
the Holy Synod, loc. cit., p. 223, and G. Konidaris, Brief History, p. 366. 

11 Cf, R.E.3, mi, 136; cf. J. Karmiris, Orthodoxy and Protestantism, 
pp. 291 f. and 296. 

12 See Chrys. Papadopoulos, Joc. cit., p. 157, and D. S. Balanou, 
Theocletos Pharmakides, p. 29. 

13 See Balanou, Joc. cit., p. 29. 

My Chrys. Papadopoulos, Joc. cit., p. 195, and Balanou, Joc. cit., 
pp. 27 f. 
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The clamor caused by the translations reached even Paris. 
There, in 1836, a certain Z. Il. P. published an open letter to 
II. K.M., sent from Hermopolis on the 17th of July, 1835, and 
bearing the inscription: What the Hidden Aim of the Bible So- 
ciety’s Missionaries in Greece Is, etc. (Athens & Paris: 1836).*® 
In 1836, Vamvas replied to this letter in a publication entitled 
A Brief Reply to the Writer Concealing Himself under the Let- 
ters Z.I1.P.,Father of the Shameless Letter Recently Published, 
Concerning, What the Hidden Aim of the Bible Society's Mis- 
sionaries in Greece Is, etc. In this publication, Vamvas defended 
the position of the Protestant agents in Greece; hence he aroused 
not only popular astonishment, but also provoked the reprimands 
and censures of the Sacred Synod. After these reprimands, Vam- 
vas, perceiving his impropriety and the serious atmosphere it had 
caused, retracted.’ This latter publication of Vamvas was re- 
futed by the Hierokeryx Germanos in a series of publications.’ 
However, apart from the opposition to the modern Greek ver- 
sions of the Bible that was expressed in publications and eccle- 
siastical encyclicals, there also appeared occasionally dramatic 
manifestations of protest on the part of the Greek people. The 
most intense of such manifestations was the uprising on Syros in 
the May of 1836, which necessitated Vamvas’s leaving the 
island.*® 

The tension of ecclesiastical affairs in Greece had created a 
widespread atmosphere of unpleasantness. Feelings ran so high 
that the ideological character of the mutually-opposed demon- 
strations was completely lost, and the struggle of the rival fac- 
tions took on the character of a personal feud.’® It was in this 
atmosphere that the suspicions of all were aroused against Oiko- 
nomos as the man who had incited the resistance. It was believed, 
moreover, that Oikonomos himself was hidden behind the name 


15 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, p. 2, and Extant Eccles. Papers, 
pp. 386 f.; and Chrys. Papadopoulos, Joc. cit., pp. 210 f. 

16 See Oikonomos, Extant Eccles. Papers, u, 386 f., and Chrys. Papa- 
dopoulos, Joc. cit., pp. 212 f. 

17 See newspaper The Evangelical Clarion, 1837, No. 8-9, p. 286, and 
Balanou, Joc. cit., p. 29, footnote 4. 

18 See Oikonomos, Extant Eccles. Papers, u, 344, and Animadversion, 
pp. 325 f.; and Chrys. Papadopoulos, /oc. cit., p. 206. 

19 Cf, Balanou, Constantine Oikonomos (an article) in Greek Ency- 
clopedia, Vol. 18, p. 760b. Cf. also Koste Bastia, Constantine Oikono- 
mas of the House of Oikonomos, Athens, 1958, pp. 3 f. 
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of the Hierokeryx Germanos, and had so published all his rele- 
vant editorializing.”® These suspicions were cultivated more by 
the chief secretary of the Sacred Synod, Theocletus Pharmakides, 
than by any other; and he sought a suitable pretext to assail 
Oikonomos. He saw one such when Oikonomos published, in 
The Gospel Clarion," a study bearing the title On Zacharias the 
Father of the Prodromos: An Annotated Letter. In it, Oikonomos 
had replied to the Hierokeryx Germanos concerning the person 
of Zacharias mentioned in Matt. xxiii. 35 and Luke xi. 51.” 
Pharmakides, wishing to diminish Oikonomos’ public stature and 
to assail his authority, composed a work On Zacharias, Son of 
Barachias, and on Idle Prattling.* The Hierokeryx Germanos 
replied to this publication of Pharmakides, accusing him of hav- 
ing based his views not on the text received as authoritative and 
authentic by the Church, the Lxx, but on Vamvas’s modern 
Greek version, derived from the Hebrew. Pharmakides, still see- 
ing Oikonomos behind the name Germanos, assailed him with a 
new publication bearing the title The Pseudonymous ‘Germanos.’** 
In vain the Hierokeryx Germanos assured Pharmakides again 
from his column that he had always been the actual author of all 
the publications that bore his name.” 

Pharmakides’ interference with Oikonomos revived Vamvas’s 
morale. And the latter, seeing in Oikonomos the instigator of 
the Synodal decision against him (14th June, 1837)°* — which 
had been issued on account of his treatise favoring the Bible So- 
ciety’s agents, the Brief Reply — openly and with unusual sharp- 
ness attacked Oikonomos in a new publication inscribed On the 
New Greek Church, of Which the Most Venerable Presbyter Con- 
stantine Oikonomos of the House of Oikonomos Makes Conjec- 
tures from the Translation of the Sacred Scriptures: A Brief Re- 
ply by N. Vamvas (Athens: 28 August, 1838). In this publica- 


20 See Papadopoulos, Joc. cit., pp. 160, 197, and 198. 

21 See year 1837, No. 19, pp. 201-227. 

22 See Oikonomos, Extant Eccles. Papers, 1, 326-348, and Animadver- 
sion, p. 3. Cf. Papadopoulos, Joc. cit., 196 f., and Balanou, Theocletos 
Pharmakides, pp. 30 f. 

23 See Balanou, Joc. cit., pp. 31 f., and in Greek Encyclopedia, Vol. 
18, p. 760c. 

24 See Papadopoulos, Joc. cit., p. 159, and Balanou, Theo. Pharma- 
kides, p. 33. 

25 See Balanou, Joc. cit., p. 34. 

26 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, p. 315. 
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tion, Vamvas again invites his own condemnation by the Sacred 
Synod, which characterized the treatise as ‘pestiferous to the Or- 
thodox people of God,’ and proscribed it, seeking government 
intervention for is suppression.”* 

As a result of these oppositions, a general agitation of 
thoughts and dispositions prevailed;?* two strong factions had 
already formed, fundamentally opposed on the matter of the 
shaping of the ecclesiastical affairs of Greece.® In the midst of 
this general tumult of feelings, the various books of Holy Writ 
appeared in Greece in the modern Greek version. 

Only one year after the first edition of Vamvas’s modern 
Greek version of the four Gospels and of Acts, and of Vamvas’s 
aforementioned polemical treatises against Oikonomos, Oikono- 
mos published a weighty 368-page work that bore the title 
Animadversion Against the ‘On the New Greek Church: A Brief 
Reply of the Most Erudite Master, Mr. Neophytos Vamvas, by 
the Presbyter Constantine Oikonomos of the House of Oikonomos 
(Athens: 1839). With this study, Oikonomos took a serious at- 
titude towards the whole question. In this treatise, the Orthodox 
convictions regarding ecclesiastical matters and Oikonomos’ dis- 
interested concern for the Church are stated in a clear and con- 
vincing manner; moreover, a clear picture of the interests and 
pursuits of the Bible Society's agents in Greece is presented. 
Oikonomos also gives a very special critical notice to Vamvas’s 
translation, and develops his own principles and views of the na- 
ture of translation; on this foundation he bases his reservations 
in regard to all the versions of Holy Writ in modern Greek. 

Against Oikonomos’s Azimadversion, Vamvas published his 
Countercriticism,® to which Oikonomos again replied, this time 
with his most massive work — for its period deserving of all ad- 
miration— the On the LXX Translators.** The C&cumenical 
Patriarchate also turned against Vamvas’s Countercriticism with a 
treatise written and published by Patriarchal decree in 1841, The 


27 See Oikonomos, Extant Eccles. Papers, u, 388. 

28 See Papadopoulos, Joc. cit., p. 159, Balanou, Joc. cit., p. 36, and G. 
Konidaris, op. cit., p. 366. 

29 See Balanou, /oc. cit., pp. 28 f. 

30 See N. Vamvas, Reply to the Animadversion of Oikonomos, Athens, 
1839, p. 68. 

31 Oikonomos, The LXX Translators, Vols. 1-4, Athens, 1844- 
1849. 
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Objection of Matthew, Metropolitan of Cyzicus, to the Letter 
(Being in Kind a Defence Concerning the Translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures into the Vulgar Speech) Sent by Hilarion of 
Tyrnoba to the Great Church of Christ.2* The CEcumenical Patri- 
archate proceeded to the publication of this treatise in order 
thereby to refute the assertions of those interested, according to 
whom Vamvas'’s translation was produced in accordance with the 
resolution of the CEcumenical See.** 


Oikonomos’s opposition to the modern Greek versions of the 
Scriptures had been provoked by the activity of Protestant agents 
in Greece, by the actions of Pharmakides — who supported Vam- 
vas in order that in Greece ecclesiastical affairs might be put 
on a new basis — and by the poor quality of the translations that 
had been produced. Oikonomos’ stand, expressing the spirit and 
principles of the Orthodox Church,** had always found the eccle- 
siastical administration on its side; and the latter —in spite of 
Pharmakides’ office within it as chief secretary to the Sacred 
Synod, and his great political influence— at no time departed 
from her meticulously-preserved convictions. 


It was through Oikonomos’s opposition to the machinations 
within the Greek Church that the whole of the Greek people was 
awakened — was made thus to realize in time the gravity of the 
danger proceeding from the efforts made by the representatives 
of the Western Spirit to blot out the peculiar distinctiveness of 
the Greek Church. In fact, the preservation of the distinctive 
character of the Greek Church as a Church preéminently Ortho- 
dox is due to Constantine Oikonomos; the ill-conceived ‘enlight- 
enment’ of the West did not succeed in influencing it irrepara- 
bly.** Such ‘enlightenment’ can penetrate only where the spirit 
of the Gospel has not been understood. 


382 See Comment to the Holy Synod, loc. cit., p. 228, and N. Lebidou, 
loc. cit., p. 21. 


88 Cf. Balanou, Joc. cit., p. 38. 
84 See Balanou, Joc. cit., pp. 36 f. and 39. 


35 Cf, R.E.3, xiv, 304, 11 f., and Balanou, /oc. cit., p. 28. For a com- 
plete account of Oikonomos’ struggles see his half-finished paper “Thirti- 
eth Anniversary’ in Extant Eccles. Papers, Vol. u, pp. 3 f. 
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III. THe ECCLESIASTICAL AND EXEGETICAL PRINCIPLES 
OF OIKONOMOS’ RESISTANCE 


A. ECCLESIASTICAL PRINCIPLES 


From this historical account of the facts, it is clear that 
Oikonomos’ resistance was systematic and persevering. The pre- 
vailing opinion, according to which this opposition was dictated 
by his personal animosity, is a frightful misinterpretation of the 
evidence. Oikonomos’ sharpness, certainly, and his manner in 
confronting his opponents, gave rise to the prevalence of this 
idea; but a closer scrutiny of the facts shows his resistan.e to have 
been a matter of principles and of purity of faith) and not a 
mere clash between his overbearing personality and his opponents, 
who were then specially favored by the political situation. 

For Oikonomos, it was in principle impossible for the matter 
of Scriptural translation to be faced within the frame of the 
official Church’s teaching task, even by her responsible workers: 
a translation of Holy Writ so produced could constitute only an 
auxiliary means for understanding the original text, not a sub- 
stitute for it.” According to Oikonomos, translation was not a 
very efficient means for understanding Holy Writ, as is shown 
by the foreign versions, which, however fine they may be, must 
even so be carefully explicated. Oikonomos feels that every ‘ver- 
sion’ necessarily limits the rich meanings of the original to only 
those (necessarily cruder) notions extant in the common speech.* 
For this reason, the reading of Holy Writ should take place, in 
the case of the New Testament, directly from the prototype, with 
the help of glosses (grammatical, historical, factual, and reli- 
gious), and even with auxiliary paraphrases, the corresponding 
original text always being furnished in parallel.* The Old Testa- 
ment may be read in the same fashion, in the Lxx version, which 
is authoritative in the Church. For Oikonomos, ‘Holy Writ’ is one, 
the Scripture of the original text, which no translation can pos- 
sibly replace; whoever reads any translation whatsoever of the 


1 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 7 f. and 3. 

2 See Papadopoulos, /oc. cit., p. 152. 

3 Cf. Synodical Letter of Gabriel of Chalcedon against the translation 
of the Holy Scripture, in M. Gedeon, Canonical Orders, Vol. 1, pp. 107 f., 
Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 256, 314, and Papadopoulos, joc cit., 
pp. 159-160. 

4Cf. J. Karmiris, Orthodoxy and Protestantism, p. 292, footnote 1. 
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Bible is not reading ‘Holy Writ’ itself, but only a text ancillary 
to its understanding. Since the original text of Holy Writ has 
been preserved for us, no translation whatever can serve as a sub- 
stitute for it. These views of Oikonomos were and are still the 
views of the Orthodox Church.® 

In essence, Oikonomos’s opposition to the ‘versions’ of Holy 
Writ was directed against the errors and purposes of the Prot- 
estantizing agents, who had as their goal the expulsion of the 
original text from the life of the Church. Oikonomos well knew 
how the idea of rendering Holy Writ into modern Greek had 
been hatched, during that period in which the Orthodox Church 
was under intensive attack from her two most fanatic and (at the 
same time) opposed enemies, the Jesuits and the Reformers.® 
The idea of translation was contrived at the time as a spark to 
set off the conflagration of Orthodoxy,’ and was deliberately for- 
mulated according to principles laid down in the three first ques- 
tions of that Calvinist confession underhandedly put into circula- 
tion in 1633 as a so-called ‘Eastern Confession of the Christian 
Faith,’ under the name of the Patriarch Cyrill Lucar.8 ‘An enemy, 
the sower of tares, first thought of giving up the divine text of 
the fair Greek Scriptures for the crudeness of the modern Greek 
argot: and alien sons first accomplished it... ;’° ‘A certain Max- 
imus, a monk-priest of Callipolis, working among the Calvinists, 
first wretchedly executed the vulgarization, rendering all of the 
New Testament into a simple speech.’ As soon as Oikonomos 
was assured, by the turbulent effect of the Bible Society’s agents 
in Greece, that the new rendering of the Bible they had under- 
taken had as its goal the vulgarization and contamination of the 
most sacred book of the Church by despoiling the original and 
only authoritative text of the spiritual wealth of its meanings, 


5 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 314, 256. Cf. The Confession 
of Dositheos answer 1 and 2 in Karmiris, Dogmatic, etc., Vol. ul, pp. 
763 f. Cf. Athan. Geromihalou, Constantine Oikonomos, loc. cit., p. 300. 

6 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 187, 259, 313. 

7 See Samuel Cypriou, op. cit., pp. 9, 15. Cf. Athan. Geromihalou, 
loc. cit., p. 317. 

8 See Karmiris, Joc. cit., pp. 565 f. and 569. Cf. Oikonomos, Ani- 
madversion, p. 279. 

® See ‘bid, p. 299. 

10 See ibid., p. 300. Oikonomos correctly distinguishes this Maximus 
as Maximus Margouniou, bishop of Kithiron. See ibid., p. 300, footnote 
a, and p. 314. 
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to assist the easier infiltration of erroneous Protestant thought into 
the Orthodox Church**— he became extremely careful in his 
Opinions concerning the translation of the Bible. The effort of 
the Bible Society’s agents gave reason for Oikonomos to weigh 
his thoughts and to formulate them on the basis of criteria that 
were linguistic, cultural, practical, and above all religious, pre- 
cisely as these related to the Biblical text through its historical 
tradition and not through mere expediency — especially an 
expediency propounded by men alien to the life of the Church 
and Nation.” 

Oikonomos confronted the whole subject with extreme posi- 
tiveness and seriousness, being attentive to the whole teaching of 
the Orthodox Faith. His attitude to the question as raised showed 
his rightmindedness in matters of faith, his full knowledge of 
patristic exegetical literature, and the inspired nature of his 
thoughts on those problems that had naturally been created by the 
development of the ecclesiastical affairs under consideration. The 
great persistence and duplicity of the Bible Society's agents, and 
the manner in which they carried on their translational work de- 
spite the resistance of the people and the Church, forced Oiko- 
nomos to level an attack against any ‘rendering’ of Holy Writ at 
all, and even to contend that the exact translation of the Bible 
into any other language whatever was impossible, and the trans- 
lation of the Scripture into modern Greek especially pointless and 
futile.** According to Oikonomos, mere literal translation would 
seem to make the understanding of Holy Writ a transparently 
childish occupation, while in fact it remains, always, the most 
serious of religious affairs, and the most delicate task of the 
Church, linked immediately as it is with the familiarity and vital- 


11 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 19, 79, footnote ¢c, 249 f., 
359, and 365. Cf. Open Letter Z.P.R. anonymous to M.K.P. under the 
title ‘The hidden purpose of the Bible Society missionaries in Greece,’ 
from Paris, 1836. 

12 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, p. 357. Cf. also p. 19. 

18 See ibid., p. 260, footnote a; and Extant Eccles. Papers, 1, p. 4 
Cf. Geromihalou, /oc. cit., p. 299, footnote 1. Oikonomos considers it 
necessary for the translations to be corrected from time to time in order 
to keep their language up to date, which, however, does not possess the 
sacredness of the original. The first foreign translations of Holy Scripture 
can never be compared for their validity with the validity of the original 
Greek text. See Animadversion, pp. 246 f. Cf. Sophocles D. Lole, The 
Religious Ideas of Neophytos Douka, New York, 1949, pp. 161 f. 
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ity of scriptural teaching for the reader. For Greek Christians, 
the matter of ‘rendering’ the Scriptures was, according to Oikono- 
mos, one of both religious and national concern. It was a national 
concern, on the one hand, because of the value that the influence 
of the language of the original text of the New Testament has had 
on the whole life of the Greek people, and, on the other, because 
of the importance the ecclesiastical tradition has had on the 
moulding of the character of the Hellenic people. For these rea- 
sons, Oikonomos saw the translation of the Scriptures as a serious 
cause of the slackening of Greek Orthodoxy’s character, a char- 
acter which the newly-instituted Greek state ought to maintain 
at any cost. On the other hand, Oikonomos objected altogether 
to the Bible Society's agents in Greece and to the Greeks collabor- 
ating with them, as well as to the spiritual state of the Greek 
people as it was at that time.** While, that is, the Protestantizing 
agents in Greece maintained that Hellenism and Orthodoxy had 
become petrified, and that the long period of Moslem dominion 
had brought complete ignorance and primitive darkness to the 
souls of the Greeks,” Oikonomos saw Hellenism and Orthodoxy 
as full of dynamism, as having been forged and tempered by the 
harsh trials of the age-long enslavement, evidenced in the brilliant 
heritage of the nation and Church.*® For Oikonomos, the Prot- 
estantizing agents at work in Greece — while motivated by an in- 
stinctive human disposition to give material and spiritual assistance 
to the Greeks after their long-endured oppression — in essence 
plotted against and sapped the spiritual treasuries of the Greeks, 
since by their work they systematically incited spiritual confusion 
and were responsible for a very great spiritual waste. What little 
assistance the foreigners gave to the Greek people was delivered 
at a cost that was, for the Greek, extremely great and precious — 
the cost of spiritual servitude — inasmuch as under the disguise 
of ‘cultural assistance’ was concealed nothing but religious 
propaganda. The Greek was impelled to sell his soul to the new 
influence from the West exactly at the moment when he felt the 
never-setting, the quickening light of spiritual liberty warm his 
life.17 Thus he was prevented from living in the fulness of his 


14 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 33 f. and 346 f. 
15 Ibid., pp. 33 f. 
16 [bid., pp. 102 f. 
17 Ibid., pp. 321 f. 
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new-found liberty. While for the Protestantizing agents the 
darkness of a life enslaved for nearly four hundred years and the 
lack of material means marked the spirituality of the Greek peo- 
ple as utterly lost, for Oikonomos the spirituality of the Greek 
people had suffered a greater assault from the ‘assistance’ ex- 
tended by the foreign propagandists, which incontrovertibly 
harmed rather than helped, than from the age-long Moslem sub- 
jugation. The Orthodox Greek people had not, according to 
Oikonomos, suffered the loss either of its spiritual heritage or 
(much less) of its spiritual abilities; on the contrary, it showed 
itself to be superior in both to all the foreigners, inasmuch as 
even the most unlettered Greek peasant exhibited an inner spir- 
ituality and gentility of soul which the cultivated foreigners, 
diplomats and missionaries, did not. According to Oikonomos, 
the Greek people required material means and spiritual leaders 
— leaders, however, that possessed the proper temperament and 
intellectual make-up for the people, leaders who had themselves 
been brought up in the national and religious traditions and in 
the people’s own ideals and concepts of spiritual freedom and 
honest progress." The proffered aid consisting of the distribu- 
tion of thousands of ill-intended foreign pamphlets was, for the 
Greek, never able to measure up to the worth of the most in- 
significant leaflet or tract of the publishing houses of Glykys and 
of Zosimadoi, who labored abroad for the welfare of Greece and 
of Orthodoxy; nor were the religious benefits of the translations 
from Holy Writ, whatever their value, able to approach those of 
even one sermon of the great teachers of the nation and the 
Church, Cosmas Atolos, Nicephorus Thetokés, Nicodemus the 
Hagiorite, et al. Not one among the foreign propagandists work- 
ing in Greece was disposed to study and take into consideration 
the temperament of the Greek, #.e., his inner nobility, his mag- 
nanimity, his faith in spiritual values, thanks to which he had 
restored his independence after a long tyranny unimaginable in 
its severity.”° 

According to Oikonomos, Greek Orthodoxy was systemati- 
cally slandered and attacked by the multiple publications of Prot- 
estantism, to the damage of her regenerative powers. The Prot- 


18 Ibid., pp. 313 f. 
19 [bid., pp. 58 f. 
0 Ibid., pp. 128. 
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estantizing agents operating in Greece aimed at shattering our 
ecclesiastical unity?’ and at creating ecclesiastical anarchy,” and 
were in part successful, in so far as they divided the spiritual 
leadership of the nation into two opposed factions. This resulted 
chiefly from their abuse of the Greek language — for Hellenism, 
the greatest of her spiritual treasures — to which the nation owes 
in large part her grandeur and glory.”* Can it be that the foreign 
agents perceived the great national loss that would be provoked 
by the people’s awareness of their national tongue’s decay? Such 
an awareness was the result of the Protestantizing agents’ persist- 
ent efforts to circulate Christ’s Gospel, the book so preéminently 
the text of enslaved Hellenism, in a language alien to our cultu- 
ral tradition. The circulation of the modern Greek version of the 
Bible Society’s agents around 1810 aroused, for the first time, 
grave feelings over the problem of the national language. The 
Bible Society's efforts, then persistently conspicuous, to distribute 
their own translation, provoked untimely friction and harmed the 
Greek people in regard to both language and religion, instead of 
benefitting them. The Protestantizing agents, not themselves 
having any awareness of the gravity of the language problem, 
supposed, with utter superficiality, that mere language should not 
constitute a bar to the widest possible circulation of Holy Writ 
among the uneducated.™* For this reason they showed themselves 
eager for any compromise in respect to language, without any 
standard whatever of linguistic correctness, and without any in- 
telligent philological basis for their work. They undertook an 
experiment of unimaginable importance to the nation and the 
Church, without themselves having the least competence for it. 
Thus they were the cause of much national and religious harm. 


According to Oikonomos, the tragedy of Hellenism consists 
in the unhappy effect and influence of foreign agents on those 
leaders of the nation who were led by the pure motive of creating 
in Greece a spiritual renascence worthy of European civilization. 
According to Oikonomos, all were accountable; more than any 
others, however, those warrantable for the safeguarding of the 
Orthodox faith in Greek national territory were responsible for 


21 [bid., pp. 57 and 359. 

22 [bid., p. 280. 

28 Ibid., pp. 18 and 58 f. 

24 See Ph. Meyer in R.E.3, v, 119, 29-30. 
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the nourishment of Orthodoxy through the centuries. Oikonomos 
ascribed the success of the foreign missionaries among the people 
both to the duplicity of the former and to the foolish ambition of 
certain among the nation’s spiritual leaders that had come under 
the influence of Occidental thought, and who, by reason of the 
government's circumstances, had political control and great power, 
so that by their policy a fetile soil war furnished to the foreign 
propagandas for the creation of very dangerous disturbances at 
the center of the Church.”” The efforts of the Protestantizing 
agents succeeded only in dividing the living and spiritual strength 
of the Greeks and in setting up, by this division, the antagonism 
of two opposing factions. Excepting this antagonism and its con- 
comitant damage, however, a complete spiritual subjugation 
seems ever preferable to commands alien to the temperament 
and spirituality of the Greek people.”* In this struggle, Oiko- 
nomos appears as a great national and ecclesiastical hero, without 
ambition or personal designs, with the conviction that by this 
opposition of his he was carrying out his duty to Orthodoxy and 
the Greek nation. 


B. THE INTERPRETATIVE PRINCIPLES OF OIKONOMOS 


1. The Reading and Understanding of Holy Writ in the Ortho- 
dox Church. 


According to Oikonomos, the understanding of Holy Writ 
is not a matter of simple reading or acquaintance with its text, 
inasmuch as not only the uneducated, but even the highly culti- 
vated do not always understand the sublime ideas of the sacred 
text without the Church’s assistance. The Church alone is able 
to interpret these ideas through her spiritual teachers, who possess 
the ecclesiastical tradition of interpretation. According to Oiko- 
nomos, illiteracy was no impediment to piety, since many of those 
who are unacqainted with reading have a more immediate knowl- 
edge of, and a better understanding of, the Scriptures than many 
of the educated, and fully comprehend the language of the origi- 


25 See Oikonomos, Extant Eccl. Papers, u, 385, 387 f. 
26 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, p. 57. 
1 Ibid., pp. 49, 114, 121. 
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nal text;? whereas, again, culture constitutes no guarantee of 
piety. The comprehension of the Scriptures requires the Church’s 
intellect, and that spirituality of life which Orthodoxy, more than 
any other religious movement, has to show at its inmost being.* 
Hence an understanding of the Scriptures results chiefly from the 
intimate contact of the faithful with the spirituality of the Ortho- 
dox Church.* On this account the reading of Scripture by the 
uneducated in a popular jargon not only cannot replace the 
Church’s exegetical work (which remains indispensable for the 
understanding of the Scriptures) ,° but, on the contrary, estranges 
the people both from the profounder essence of the revelation in 
Christ and from its only true interpretation.® On account of the 
nature of the Bible’s contents, an understanding of its ideas is not 
possible by means of simple reading merely.’ Its understanding 
presupposes, apart from the spirituality of the reader and apart 
from his contact with the teaching Church, certain specific points 
of information kept only within the historic tradition and aware- 
ness of the Church.* These points of information always relate 
to the original text and presuppose it. Thus the use of the origi- 
nal text becomes indispensable,® inasmuch as an understanding 
of the profounder essences of the ideas of Holy Writ requires 
a deep penetration into the words and notions by means of which 
they were originally formulated. For this reason, every ‘version’ in 
modern Greek becomes not only superfluous to the understanding 
of the sublime ideas contained in Scripture,”® but also a great evil 
in the development of the Orthodox faith." From the Orthodox 
point of view, the only possible aid for the Orthodox people in 
understanding the ideas of Holy Writ is a presentation of the 


2 Ibid., p. 120. ‘Even the uneducated people listened to the Holy 
Scriptures read in Church, and they understood them precisely, being ex- 
ercised in mind through the frequent hearing of the readings.’ Cf. zbid., 
pp. 268 f. 

8 Ibid., pp. 120, 270 f., and 299. 

4 Ibid., pp. 107 f. and 270 f. 

5 Ibid., pp. 48 f., 110 f., 268 f., 272, 285 f., and 348. 

8 Ibid., pp. 126, 278-282, and 287. 

7 Ibid., pp. 276 f. 

8 Ibid., pp. 274 f., 285. 

9 Ibid., pp. 273 £. 

10 [bid., pp. 53, 56, and 170. 

11 [bid., p. 236. Cf. J. Karmiris, Orthodoxy and Protestantism, p- 
292, footnote 1; and Sophocles Lole, op. cit., pp. 161 f. 
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original text with full exegetical glosses (especially on the dif- 
ficult passages), as well as of good exegetical commentaries on 
each one of the books of the Bible.’* 

Not only has the Orthodox Church never forbidden the read- 
ing of Holy Writ’* (as has the Roman Catholic Church at 
times) ,** but, on the contrary, from the rxth century until today, 
she has instead encouraged the wide and systematic reading of 
the Bible by her faithful children. This view of Oikonomos 
was not accepted by Vamvas, working as he was under the in- 
fluence of those Protestantizing agents who slandered Ortho- 
doxy.*® According to Oikonomos, the only indicated way for the 
profitable reading of the Scriptures is that suggested by St. Chrys- 
ostom,’’ that is, a continual reading in piety. “Thou understand- 
est not the contents,’ said Chrysostom; ‘for how canst thou ever 
understand, unwilling as thou art merely to apply thyself? Take 
up the book in thine hands; read the whole account, and, having 
become familiar with it, go over the dark passages many times. 
If with continued reading thou canst not find the meaning, seek 
out advice concerning these passages, manifesting thy great zeal. 
If God see thee so taken up in thine eagerness, He will not over- 
look thy concern, but if no man teach what thou seekest, He Him- 
self shall reveal it.’* The uncritical reading of the Scriptures 
without a teacher of the Church often becomes dangerous to 
those whose faith is immature.’® 


2. The Special Value of the Original Text of Holy Writ. 


The language of Christ’s revelation is, according to Oikono- 
mos, one. This is the original tongue of Holy Writ, in which 
‘even one jot’ and every ‘tittle’ has sacredness and value. In the 
totality ‘of the divinely-inspired Scriptures in the Greek, the 


12 See Oikonomos, /oc. cit., 109, 264 f., and 292 f. Cf. J. Karmiris, 
loc cit., pp. 292, 1. 

13 See Oikonomos, Joc. cit., pp. 128 and 267-294. 

14 [bid., pp. 126 f. 

15 Ibid., pp. 347-348. 

16 [bid., pp. 346. 

17 [hid., pp. 287-293. 

18 [bid., p. 291. Cf. St. Chrysostom, Homily on Lazarus, No. 3, in 
Migne P.G., 48, 995; cf. ibid., 491 f., and the Homily on the Nativity, 
No. 35, Migne P.G., 53, 321 f. 

19 See Oikonomos, Joc. cit., pp. 110 f. 
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means of expression exists as a robe of divine weave, containing 
the mysteries of divine revelation; and all the words of the Spirit, 
like vessels absolutely holy, absolutely uncontaminated, bear the 
heavenly chrism of the faith.’*° The prerogative of the Greeks, 
who have this language as their mother tongue, is indisputable. 
This prerogative of the Greeks extends even to the Old Testa- 
ment, inasmuch as its translation into Greek was executed by the 
Lxx translators according to divine Providence ‘from divine 
archetypes, pure and sterling, in a pure and sterling fashion.’ 
For this reason Oikonomos characterizes the Lxx version as hav- 
ing been sent forth by God ‘to the Hellenized gentiles, as a har- 
binger of the Gospel.’?? The authority of this translation was 
sealed by its official use on the part of the Lord, of the Apostles, 
and of the Church xa¥’ Siov.?* The unity of the supernatural reve- 
lation contained in the Old and New Testaments is proved by the 
translation of the Lxx, which is more closely related to the an- 
cient text than is the Hebrew rescension preserved to us today.”* 
‘The Hellenic tongue of the divinely-inspired Scriptures is be- 
come the world-wide oracle of truth, the very voice of God, who 
hath made both one, and joined into one Church barbarians and 
Greeks.’ 


All translations of the divine Writings, both ancient and 
modern, are recognized by Oikonomos as ‘good, and for men 
wholesome, and beloved of God, when out of the divine origi- 
nals, pure and sterling, they are diligently executed in pure and 
sterling fashion.’*° Aside from this, it is not possible for trans- 
lations to replace the divine original, nor to be divinely inspired 
as it is; for this reason each time they are revised to bring them 
up to date it is against the linguistic sensibility of the people.” 
The success of the translations into foreign languages lay above 


20 Ibid., p. 248; cf. also p. 120. 

21 Ibid., pp. 44, 58, 96, 191 f., 227, and 254. 

22 Ibid., p. 191. 

23 Ibid., pp. 96-98, 190 f., and 223. 

24 Ibid., pp. 242 f. Cf. also pp. 23, 163, and Extant Eccles. Papers, 
Ul, pp. 384 f. 

25 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, p. 242. 

26 [bid., p. 227. 

27 Ibid., pp. 44 and 254. Cf. Extant Eccles. Papers, 1, p. 17, and A. 
Geromihalou, /oc. cit., p. 300, footnote 4. 
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all else in their strict fidelity to the original Greek.”* 


For the Greek nation the worth of the language of the Bible 
is inestimable. “The language of the divine Scriptures and of the 
Church is a common treasure and store-house for the Greeks, one 
in which every local dialect is found, as well as those expressions 
commonly and particularly used in it.’ Moreover, ‘the Greeks 
are eternally Greeks; they speak in Greek fashion, and they pray 
in Orthodox fashion, as unsevered members of the one, holy, 
catholic and apostolic Church.’*° The Church, which is the ark 
of the spiritual traditions of the nation, has kept in her bosom, 
down through the ages, the very spirituality of the Greek 
tongue,** which she has enriched by those spiritual significations 
preéminently her own.** Whereas in the language of the original 
text the reader of Scripture is transported during his reading to 
the atmosphere of liturgical reverence befitting Holy Writ,** in 
the argot of the modern Greek version not only is Scripture pol- 
luted, but indeed the language of the race is actually stripped of 
its spirituality. On the other hand, the language of the original 
text of Holy Writ resembles more nearly the language generally 
spoken by all than does the crude speech of the modern Greek 
translations.** Even if for this reason alone the language of the 
Lord and of the Apostles should be preferred to that of the ‘semi- 
barbarians.’*° It should not be forgotten that the ceaseless efforts 
of the Church since the xvith century to make the language of 
the New Testament familiarly comprehensible to the faithful had 
had magnificent results, which the modern Greek versions will 
never surpass. The Greek people read the Word of God during 
all the years of their bondage out of the original text itself, which 
they received as consolation from on high for the terrors of their 


28 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 227-254. “The eloquence of 
rhetoricians, the poetical Muses, the schools and academies of the dia- 
lectical philosophers, the races and all the tongues and dialects have 
(been) subjected to the language of the New Testament. . . .’ See ibid., 

. 241. 
. 29 [bid., p. 67. 

80 [bid., p. 51. 

31 [bid., p. 35. 

82 Ibid., pp. 42 f. 

88 Ibid., pp. 56-59, 108, 223-226, 247. 

84 Ibid., pp. 35 f. and 51 f. 

85 [bid., pp. 57 f., 64. 
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enslaved life.** Through all that time these people did not lose any 
of their Orthodoxy, which ‘now they stand in danger of losing 
through these modern Greek versions’ of Holy Writ.57 


3. The Deficiencies of the Modern Greek Versions of the Bible. 
Linguistic Inadequacies. 


Regarding language, the versions of the Scriptures in modern 
Greek are characterized by Oikonomos as ‘crude translations, de- 
basing our speech.”** Their vocabulary is inconsistent,*® full of 
localisms unfamiliar to many readers and requiring further trans- 
lation.*® Regarding local linguistic differences even in the ancient 
Church, neither Paul, nor any of the Fathers of the Church, wrote 
in local dialects, but only in the language generally employed by 
all.** Indeed Basil the Great himself used to train up the rustic- 
tongued Cappadocians to use the language of Holy Writ.” In 
general the idiom of the modern Greek versions is described as 
being opposed to the natural advancement of the living language, 
at least of that represented by the daily form used by all.** 

Aside from linguistic idiom, the modern Greek versions con- 
tain a multitude of linguistic errors,** many solecisms, and a mul- 
titude of blasphemous and semi-Hebraic expressions.** In addi- 
tion, the modern Greek versions of the Scriptures show a narrow 
limitation in the vocabulary employed,** the expunging and re- 
placing of many easily comprehensible expressions,** and, fre- 
quently, the alteration of the significance of many words.** More- 
over, through the extremely frequent replacement of the words 
of the original, the tone of the Gospel narrative is destroyed,” 


36 Jbid., pp. 58, 259. 

81 [bid., pp. 323 f., 339. 

38 [bid., pp. 66, 68, 91, and 254. 

39 Tbid., p. 256. 

49 Ibid., pp. 64, 68. 

41 [bid., pp. 120, 256, and 258. 

42 Jbid., p. 257. 

43 Ibid., pp. 69, 254. 

44 [bid., p. 71. 

45 [bid., pp. 187, 188. 

46 [bid., pp. 64, 76 f., and 68. Cf. also Geromihalou, Joc cit., p. 320. 
47 See Oikonomos, Joc. cit., pp. 67 f. 
48 [bid., pp. 72-75. 

49 Ibid., p. 79. 
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and the text is sometimes mutilated. Again, the sense is often 
obscured by superfluous glosses. Thus, instead of the readers’ 
being helped with their language problem to the understanding 
of Holy Writ, they are, through these versions (which are grace- 
less, ugly, soulless, and, above all, crude),” spiritually oppressed 
and pestilentially infected. 

More specifically, in regard to the modern Greek version of 
the Old Testament, it is enough only to note that it was not pro- 
duced directly from the Hebrew text preserved to us today, but 
on the basis of other versions derived from the latter, French, 
English, and Italian. This debility —to pass over the many 
grammatical errors which this version contains™* — is aggravated 
by the great and indeed substantial corruption that the Hebrew 
text has suffered at the hands of the Jews themselves, through the 
multiple additions and deletions they have made.” For all these 
reasons Oikonomos characterizes the modern Greek version of 
the Old Testament as an act against the Church comparable to 
that of the Jews in the first centuries after Christ, who denounced 
the version of the Lxx precisely because it had been adopted by 
the Christian Church, and redacted in Greek other versions of the 
Old Testament with a clearly anti-Christian spirit.°° According 
to Oikonomos, the prevalence of the modern Greek version of 
the Old Testament would require as its immediate consequence 
the alteration of the existing New Testament citations of the 
LXx to a new set drawn from the modern-Greek Hebrew version 
— which, however, is for the above-mentioned reasons in many 
respects totally different.™ 


Substantial Deficiencies. 


On account of the nature of its contents, Holy Writ is im- 
possible to understand through a literal translation, inasmuch as 
each translation constitutes a limitation of the meaning of Scrip- 


50 [bid., p. 78. 

51 [bid., pp. 79 f. 

52 [bid., pp. 62, 227, 247, and 314. 

53 [bid., p. 22. 

54 [bid., p. 22. 

55 [bid., pp. 23, 80, 133 f., 161, 164, 193. Cf. also Extant Eccles. 
Papers, u, 384 f. 

56 See Oikonomos, Avimadversion, p. 184. 

57 Ibid., p. 223. 
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ture to the meanings of the words employed in the translation.*® 
The modern Greek versions of Holy Writ, crudely turned out 
as they are, divest the senses of the words of Holy Writ of their 
higher meanings. ‘Through these versions, the level of the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures is rendered unfamiliar to the piety of the 
Orthodox and alien to the religious feeling of the faithful chil- 
dren of the Church,” so that it constitutes in itself a profanation 
of and sacrilege against the sacred text of the Divine Word, and 
also against the sacred rites of the Church, in which passages of 
the original text are very frequently employed.** The greatest 
evil of the modern Greek versions is, on the one hand, the change 
in religious doctrine entailed by a faulty translation of the ideas 
of Holy Writ, and, on the other, the erroneous view, created by 
the translations, that no other training is necessary for a proper 
understanding of the sublime meanings of Holy Writ. The 
modern Greek versions of Holy Writ have no authority and not 
one whit of authenticity.“* They should not even be called trans- 
lations, as they were most widely condemned by the Orthodox 
Greek people and were condemned and rejected by the official 
Church.” They should be compared to counterfeit coins,°° which 
ought to be avoided by everyone because of the great risks in- 
curred by those that use them. The first to recognize the counter- 
feit nature and danger of these versions was the great teacher of 
the Orthodox Church and of the Greek nation, Nicephorus 
Theotokés.™ 


C. OIKONOMOS AS AN EXPLICATOR OF HOLy WRIT 


Apart from his many other literary productions, Constantine 
Oikonomos of the House of Oikonomos wrote purely exegetical 


58 [bid., p. 254. 

59 [bid., pp. 239, 280 f. 

60 [bid., pp. 58, 247. 

61 [bid., pp. 247-254. Cf. Ed. Reuss, Die Geschichte der Heiligen 
Schriften des Neun Testaments, 2. Aufl. Braunschweig, 1853, pp. 468 f. 

62 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, pp. 62 f., 84, 88 f., 92, 253. Cf. 
J. Karmiris, Orthodoxy and Protestantism, p. 292, footnote 1. 

63 See Oikonomos, Animadversion, p. 287. 

64 [bid., pp. 247 f. and 254 f. 

85 [bid., pp. 256 and 314. 

66 Tbid., p. 253. 

87 [bid., pp. 259 f. 
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works as well.* These are (1) the Exegetical Paraphrase of the 
First Psalm of David the Prophet,? (2) the Annotated Letter 
Concerning Zacharias the Father of the Prodromos,® (3) his work 
Some Observations on the Crucifixion, Passion, and Resurrection 
of the Saviour,* (4) his publication On the Magi, and (5) his 
massive work On the LXX Translators.® With these works, and 
with what he wrote in combatting the modern Greek versions, 
Oikonomos shows himself to have been a Biblical exegete rank- 
ing with the great exegetes of the ancient Church. First, he shows 
complete competence in discriminating the correct senses of the 
words of the Bible and in the understanding and orthodox formu- 
lation of all the sublime meanings of the revelation in Christ.’ 
In addition, he proves himself to be the best exponent in the his- 
tory of our sacred hermeneutics,* and an expert appraiser of that 
Biblical exegesis produced by the Fathers of the Church.’ It is 
true that a certain prolixity and lack of system’ at times mar 
his manner of expression, but the rectitude of his thoughts and 
his zeal for Orthodox doctrine always remain the chief char- 
acteristics of his exegesis. For this reason precisely, he stands 
out as a cultural and ecclesiastical hero in this most serious epi- 
sode of the translations of Holy Writ. Oikonomos’ attitudes were 
important for Orthodoxy, because through them has occurred, in 
recent years, that serious awakening of the body of the Orthodox 
Church to its peculiar duty of keeping its life in the closest touch 
with the original Greek text of Holy Writ. Without Oikonomos, 
the success of the efforts of the agents of the Bible Society would 
have been very easy. They would have attempted to follow up 
the introduction of their ‘versions’ with their forms of worship 
and whatever else would have been able to distort Orthodoxy 
into heresy —a perversion that would have been more horrible 
than the erroneous beliefs of Protestantism itself. 


UNIVERSITY OF THESSALONICA 
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8 [bid., pp. 326-348. 

4 Ibid., pp. 312-326. 
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THE CECUMENICAL PATRIARCHATE UNDER THE 
TURKISH REPUBLIC: THE FIRST TEN YEARS 


By HARRY J. PSOMIADES* 


The theme of this paper is the struggle of the CEcumenical 
Patriarchate for survival in Kemalist Turkey and the role of the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate in Greco-Turkish diplomacy. The first 
ten years of the Patriarchate under the Turkish Republic were 
difficult ones for Orthodoxy, and seriously threatened to disrupt 
the prospects of peace in the Balkans and the Near East. The 
need for adjustment and compromise forced upon the CEcumeni- 
cal Patriarchate by the triumph of nationalism in the Balkans 
and the Near East, and by the tragic expulsion of Hellenism from 
Anatolia, marks the beginning of a major turning point in the 
history of the Church of Constantinople. 


THE LAUSANNE SETTLEMENT 


On December 16, 1922, the Turkish delegation presented to 
the sub-commission on the exchange of populations a written dec- 
laration supporting its previous requests for the removal of the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate from Turkey on the grounds that a radi- 
cal modification had taken place in the organization of the new 
Turkish state. The declaration maintained that ‘the Government 
of the Grand National Assembly intended to grant to minorities 
resident in Turkey rights identical with those which had been 
granted to minorities in the States enlarged or newly constituted 
as a result of the great war.’ It added that the Turkish Govern- 
ment, 

‘, . . by separating the Caliphate and the State, and by es- 
tablishing a democratic régime, had suppressed the privi- 
leges which had been granted in the Ottoman Empire to the 
non-Muslim communities. The relation between the char- 


* Mr. Psomiades is a lecturer in Government, Columbia University. 
The research in which this article is based was made possible by funds 
granted by the Ford Foundation. The Foundation, however, is not to be 
understood as approving by virtue of its grant any of the statements or 
views expressed therein. 
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itable, educational and philanthropic institutions of the mi- 
norities and the State must henceforth be carried on direct; 
the clergy and its hierarchal chief must not in the future 
concern itself with any but spiritual matters. The Patriarch- 
ate, which had always been a political organ, must be trans- 
ferred to some place outside the frontier of Turkey, seeing 
that as a result of the abolition of the political privileges 
which it had formerly enjoyed and of the organic institutions 
which depended on it, it had lost all reason to exist.’ 


On January 4, 1923, the Turkish delegation formally de- 
manded that the CEcumenical Patriarchate be removed from Tur- 
key. It drew attention to the very hostile attitude adopted by the 
Patriarchate towards Turkey in the course of the last war, and 
reasoned that the abolition of the temporal power of the Caliph 
called for the removal of the Patriarchate from Constantinople. 
It threatened to remove all the Greeks from Constantinople and 
to withdraw its acceptance in principle of the solution proposed 
for all the other questions submitted to the sub-commission, if the 
question of the Patriarchate were not solved to its satisfaction. 
It suggested that the Patriarchate could transfer its seat to Mount 
Athos and exercise thencg its spiritual influence over the Ortho- 
dox world.? 

In return for the expulsion of the Patriarchate from Turkey, 
it appeared that the Turkish Government was prepared to make 
certain concessions to the Greeks. In effect, its delegation gave 
the President of the sub-commission on the exchange of popula- 
tions, G. C. Montagna, to understand that if the Greeks accepted 
the Turkish demand, it was prepared to extend the scope of some 
of the clauses for the retention of a greater number of Greeks in 
Constantinople.* 

The Turkish request, however, was unanimously opposed in 
the sub-commission. The French delegation, in an attempt to 


1 Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, “Lausanne Conference on Near 
Eastern Affairs, 1922-1923,” ‘‘Records of Proceedings and Draft Terms 
of Peace, Turkey No. 1 (1923),’” Cmd 1814. p. 333. Hereafter cited as 
LCNEA. 

2 Ibid., pp. 336-337. While the Turkish Government was calling for 
the removal of the CEcumenical Patriarchate from Turkey at Lausanne, at 
home it sought to undermine that institution by supporting for a while the 
Turkish Orthodox Church plan of Papa Efthim Karahissaridis, infra, p. 8. 

3 [bid., pp. 316-317, 332. 
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facilitate an accord, proposed a compromise formula whereby the 
CEcumenical Patriarchate would remain in Constantinople on con- 
dition that it give up all its political power. The Greek delega- 
tion, from the beginning, accepted and supported the idea that 
the Patriarchate should be divested of the political power be- 
stowed upon it by the defunct Ottoman state. The Turkish 
delegation rejected the proposal, and the matter was referred to 
the First Commission of the Conference.* 


The Territorial and Military Commission met on Jaunary 10, 
1923, to hear the report of Montagna. Lord Curzon, President 
of the Commission, took the initiative in formulating a final solu- 
tion of the problem. With the unanimous support of the inviting 
powers and of the Orthodox Christian states, he met the Turkish 
demand with equal firmness. “There seems to me to be no reason 
why the Patriarch should not continue to exercise his spiritual 
and ecclesiastical prerogatives without enjoying any sort of politi- 
cal and administrative authority at all. On the other hand, if 
these spiritual and ecclesiastical prerogatives were to be destroyed 
and the seat of the Patriarchate removed from Constantinople, 
a shock would be delivered to the conscience of the whole civi- 
lized world.”® Venizelos urged the Turks to accept Lord Curzon’s 
proposals and stated that if they were accepted, the Greek dele- 
gation would ‘take steps with a view to the retirement of the 
Patriarch now in power.” 


In the face of this opposition and the proposal of Venizelos, 
ismet Pasha, the chief Turkish delegate, gave a reluctant verbal 
promise that his Government would retain the Gicumenical Patri- 
archate, provided that it would confine itself within the limits 
of purely religious matters. The Turkish delegation, he said, 
‘taking note of the solemn declarations and assurances which have 
just been given concerning the future situation and attitude of 
the Patriarchate, and in order to give a supreme proof of its con- 
ciliatory dispositions, renounces the expulsion of the Patriarch- 
ate from Constantinople.’ Thus, the problem of the Gicumenical 


4 Ibid., pp. 332-333. 

5 Ibid., p. 319. 

8 [bid., pp. 324-325; Harold Nicolson, Curzon: The Last Phase, 1919- 
1925 (Boston, 1934), p. 320. 

7 Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques, ‘‘Con- 
ference de Lausanne,” I (Paris, 1923), p. 268. 
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Patriarchate, which had not only considerably retarded the work 
of the Conference, but also threatened, for a while, to provoke 
a complete rupture of the negotiations, was resolved. 

Why was it that the Turkish Government was so adamant on 
this issue? It appears that from the beginning it sought the ex- 
pulsion of the Patriarchate as a concession for the retention of 
the Greek minority in Constantinople. Originally, it demanded 
that both the Patriarchate and the Greek minority leave Turkey 
so as to bring to an end Greek aspirations for the imperial capital 
of Byzantium. Such a course, it felt, would constitute for Greece 
a definite abandonment of the MeydAn "Idéa. Secondly, the anti- 
Turkish activity of Meletios 1v, who had been CEcumenical Patri- 
arch since December, 1921, was extremely distasteful to the Turk- 
ish Government; and it was only after the promise of Venizelos 
that Meletios 1v would be replaced, that Ismet Pasha finally 
agreed to allow the Patriarchate to remain. Thirdly, it seemed 
that the Ankara Government may have felt that by expelling the 
Patriarchate, the most important religious institution in the Ot- 
toman Empire after the Caliphate, the success of its plan to abol- 
ish the Caliphate and to expel all the members of the Ottoman 
imperial family from Turkey would be enhanced. It wanted to 
prove to its Muslim population that the expulsion of all religious 
authorities was a general measure and not anti-Muslim, that it 
was a consequence of the adoption of the fundamental principles 
of Western democracy.* Fourthly, its actions were undoubtedly 
colored by the Mi//et mentality. That the Patriarchate and the 
Greek Christian minority of Turkey are generally considered as 
untrustworthy aliens in the Turkish body-politic is a result, in 
part, of the confusion in the Turkish Muslim mind between what 
is essentially national with what is essentially religious. For all 
practical purposes religion is still the dividing line in Turkish 
society, and a man’s creed is the determinant of his political and 


8 Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk), A Speech Delivered by Ghazi Mustapha 
Kemal . . . October 1927 (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 572, 583-585, 588-589, 
598, 681. Hereafter cited as The Speech. 

Roderic H. Davison, ‘Turkish Diplomacy from Mudros to Lausanne,” 
G. A. Craig and F. Gilbert, edd., The Diplomats 1919-1939 (Princeton, 
1953), p. 199. 
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social status.° And finally, the Turks had recently fought the 
Greeks in a bitter military campaign upon which their existence 
as a nation depended. Turkish public opinion demanded that 
Greece pay dearly for its Anatolian venture. 


Although in the final Treaty and the Conventions annexed, 
there were no clauses providing for the rights and privileges of 
the GEcumenical Patriarchate, Ismet Pasha’s declarations regard- 
ing the irremovability of the Patriarchate are clearly in the na- 
ture of an international engagement.’® While the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne assured the CEcumenical Patriarchate a seat in Constan- 
tinople, it did not, in effect, prevent the Turkish Government 
from interfering with the liberty of the Patriarch and the free 
exercise of his cecumenical function. In fact, the future of the 


® Alexandre Devedji, L’Echange obligatoire des minorités grecques et 
turques (Paris, 1929), p. 68. 

Orhan Miinir, Minderheiten im osmanischen Reich und in der neuen 
Tirkei (Kéln, 1937), p. 147ff. 

Harry K. Psomiades, ‘Turkey: Progress and Problems,” Middle East- 
ern Affairs, Vol. vu, No. 3 (March, 1957), pp. 93-95. 

10 It can be argued that Ismet Pasha’s declaration regarding the Patri- 
archate was an oral agreement and as such binding under international 
law. Although both Brierly and the Harvard Research group exclude oral 
agreements from their definitions of ‘treaty,’ neither denies the possibility 
that oral agreements may be binding under international law. Cf. the 
opinion of the Permanent Court of International Justice in the Eastern 
Greenland Case, P.C.I.J., Ser. A/B, No. 52 (1933), p. 71. In this case 
the Court upheld that oral agreements between states have the effect of 
treaties. See also Herbert W. Briggs, The Law of Nations, (New York, 
1952), p. 838. For oral agreements as treaties in British practice see 
Arnold D. McNair, The Law of Treaties: British Practice and Opinion 
(New York, 1938), pp. 47-50. 

It is argued that the international position of the Patriarchate is sup- 
ported by the Treaty of Paris, March 1856, Article rx and the Treaty of 
Berlin, July 1878, Article Lxu, which, it is claimed, retain their full value, 
even after the signature of the Treaty of Lausanne. Because the Lausanne 
Treaty made no mention of the Patriarchate, it is maintained that the 
preéxisting situation is not in any way influenced by that settlement. It is 
also argued that Articles 40 and 41 of the Lausanne Treaty provide for 
the non-Muslim minorities the right to establish their own religious, so- 
cial, and educational institutions. The fate of the GEcumenical Patriarch, 
who is also Archbishop of Constantinople, is directly connected with that 
of the Greek minority in Turkey. Cf. Basil S. Giannakakis, “International 
Status of the Ecumenical Patriarchate,” The Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review (Brookline, Massachusetts) Vol. u, No. 2 (December, 1956), 
pp. 10-26 and Vol. m, No. 1 (Summer, 1957), pp. 26-46. 
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Patriarchate was to depend, as it had since Greek Independence, 
upon the temper of Greco-Turkish relations. 


PAPA EFTHIM AND THE TURKISH ORTHODOX CHURCH 


The anti-Turkish statements and activities of the reigning 
Patriarch, Meletios Iv, considerably weakened the status of the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate in Constantinople. While the Turkish 
Government was moving for the dismissal of the Patriarchate 
from Turkey at Lausanne, it was also seeking to undermine the 
Patriarchate by supporting, for a while, factions within the 
church and Papa Efthim Karahissaridis’ Turkish Orthodox Church 
project.” 

Papa Efthim, with the apparent support and approval of the 
Turkish Government, attempted to organize a Turkish Orthodox 
Church antagonistic to and independent of the GEcumenical Patri- 
archate. In the Autumn of 1922, Prokopios, Metropolitan of 
Iconium (Konya) and the highest ranking prelate left in Ana- 
tolia, formed a ‘Synod’ with two subordinate titular bishops and 
took other action at variance with Orthodox Christian canon law. 
They codpted two other priests, one of whom was Papa Efthim, 
and this body of five prelates claimed to be the governing body 
of the ‘Turkish Orthodox Church.’ Papa Efthim was chosen as 
the ‘General Representative’ of the Turkish Church.”* 

Meletios 1v declared, at that time that the Phanar was con- 
sidering the difficulty, but was unwilling to take immediate dis- 
ciplinary action as it feared that the peccant prelates may have 


11 The Speech, pp. 9-10, 5-9. 

Atatiirk Séylev ve Demegleri, m (1918-1937) (Ankara, 1954), p. 57. 

12 Times (London), February 7, 1923; June 29, 1923; and September 
25, 1923; LCNEA, p. 324. 

13 Teoman Ergene, Istklal Harbinde Tiirk Ortadokslavi {The Turkish 
Orthodox in the War of Independence} (Istanbul, 1951), pp. 25-26. 
This book was in all probability written by Papa Efthim. It presents a de- 
tailed account and defense of his program and action as leader of the 
Turkish Orthodox Church movement. Cf. Clair Price, The Rebirth of 
Turkey (New York, 1925), pp. 147-153. 

Earlier, on November 30, 1921, Papa Efthim proclaimed the founda- 
tion of the Turkish Orthodox Church, and on December 29, 1921, the 
Ankara Government discussed the issue, but took no official action. See 
Gotthard Jaschke and Erich Pritch, “Die Turkei Seit dem Weltkriege 
Geschichtskalender, 1918-1928” Die Welt des Islams, Vol. x, 1927-1929, 
pp. 56-57. 
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been coérced into schismatical behavior by the Ankara Govern- 
ment. He explained that the Phanar was willing to meet the 
Turkish-speaking Orthodox Christians half way by being pre- 
pared to set up, in a canonical manner, a special ecclesiastical 
province, autonomous but subject to the Gicumenical Patriarch- 
ate, in which the liturgical language would be Turkish.* Papa 
Efthim answered that only by severing themselves completely 
from the Phanar, which was subject to a foreign power and on 
very bad terms with the Ankara Government, would the Turkish 
Orthodox Christians find peace in Anatolia. He bitterly com- 
plained that the CEcumenical Patriarchate and Meletios Iv in 
particular had plotted to undermine the Turkish Orthodox 
Church movement by removing him from Turkey and by making 
false promises.*® 

At the time, there were about 50,000 Turkish-speaking Ortho- 
dox Christians left in Anatolia, who were either descendants of 
Turks that had embraced Christianity under the Byzantines, or 
Greeks that had adopted Turkish as a mother tongue in the Sel- 
jukid or Ottoman period. It appeared for a while that these 
Turkish-speaking Christians were to be exempted from the com- 
pulsory population-exchange agreement between Turkey and 
Greece. On December 12, 1922, Lord Curzon declared, at Lau- 
sanne, that the exchange of populations would result in the al- 
most complete disappearance of the Greek population from Ana- 
tolia, ‘though there will, I suppose, remain the reconciled Otto- 
man Greeks numbered at about 50,000 persons.** On the follow- 
ing day, Ismet Pasha explained that the Orthodox Turks had 
never asked for treatments differing in any respect from that 
enjoyed by their Muslim compatriots, and it is most improbable 
that they would ever make such a request.** Apparently, Veni- 
zelos also agreed with Lord Curzon and Ismet Pasha that ‘50,000 
Turkish-speaking persons of the Orthodox faith would stay [in 
Anatolia} in any case.’ 


Notwithstanding the declarations at Lausanne and the grow- 
ing belief in Ankara that the Turkish-speaking Christians and 


14 Times (London), February 7, 1923, p. 9. 
15 Ergene, op. cit., pp. 25-27, 69-70 . 

16 LCNEA, p. 208. 

17 LCNEA, p. 208. 
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many of the Greek-speaking Christians were formerly Turks, all 
the Greeks and Turkish-speaking Christians of the Orthodox faith 
in Anatolia were shipped to Greece under the compulsory popu- 
lation-exchange agreement concluded at Lausanne, thus depriv- 
ing the Turkish Orthodox Church movement of popular support. 
In Greece, the Turkish-speaking Christians were easily assimilated 
into the population, as they considered themselves Greeks by race 
and religion. 


THE ABDICATION OF MELETIOS IV 


During the Spring of 1923, Papa Efthim, with the aid of the 
Turkish authorities, seized the church of Panagia Kaphatiani in 
Galata, Istanbul, and directed a systematic and violent campaign 
against the Patriarchate. On June 1, 1923, in an obvious attempt 
to show their allegiance to the Turkish Government and to win 
its support, supporters of Papa Efthim, led by Damianos Dami- 
anides of Galata, attacked the Phanar and injured the Patriarch. 
The Turkish police, although present throughout the demonstra- 
tions, did not interfere, and the French military police (the Allies 
were still on occupation duty in the City) were called to restore 
order.”° A few days later Papa Efthim announced to thé Turkish 
press and Government that there was an enemy and adversary of 
the Turkish people in the Phanar and called for the immediate 
resignation of Meletios 1v. He commended D. Damianides and 
his followers for assaulting the Patriarchate.”* 

Sensing his precarious position in Turkey, but most reluctant 
to vacate the CEcumenical Throne, Meletios Iv seriously advo- 
cated the removal of the Patriarchate to Thessalonica or to Mount 
Athos. In October 1922, he remarked to Italian newspapermen 
that it might be necessary to transfer the Patriarchate to Mount 
Athos if it could not exercise its functions freely in Turkey. In 


19 A. A. Pallis, Eevntewévor “EdAnves [Greeks Abroad}, (Athens, 
1953), p. 184. Mr. Pallis was the Director of the Greek Red Cross at 
Constantinople and often acted as /iaison between the CEcumenical Patri- 
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21 Times (London), June 9, 1923. fleri (Istanbul), June 2 and 9, 
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the same month, the Holy Synod met twice to discuss the transfer 
of the Patriarchate to a place outside of Turkey.” After the at- 
tacks against the Patriarchate in June, 1923, Meletios 1v renewed 
his bid to relocate the Patriarchate. He reasoned with Mr. Alex- 
ander A. Pallis, the Director of the Greek Red Cross in Turkey, 
that although the Patriarchate was allowed to remain in Kemalist 
Turkey, the limitations imposed upon it by the Turkish authorities 
would weaken its prestige and authority in the Orthodox world. 
As a result of the exchange of population only a few Greeks 
would be allowed to remain in Turkey, and such a situation 
would render it very difficult to find intelligent and able clerics 
with the necessary Turkish citizenship to assume the vacancies in 
the Holy Synod and the church administration. The future of the 
Patriarchate, he pleaded, could only be assured by removing it 
outside the boundaries of Turkey. Pallis, voicing the opinion of 
the Greek Government, replied that as long as Greeks were 
settled in Constantinople the Cicumenical Patriarchate should 
remain in that city.”* 

Meletios Iv again presented the issue of the removal of the 
Patriarchate to the Holy Synod and dispatched a telegram to his 
friend Venizelos at Lausanne, requesting his advice on this mat- 
ter. Pallis was with Meletios 1v when the latter received the 
counsel of Venizelos to abdicate. According to Pallis, Mele- 
tios IV was much incensed at this recommendation, but decided 
to follow it because it was supported by the Greek Government. 
Notwithstanding several changes of mind, he finally withdrew 
from Constantinople on July 10, 1923, to a monastery on Mount 
Athos.”* 

The aspirations of Meletios 1v and the objectives of Greek 


22 Oriente Moderne (Rome), November 15, 1922, pp. 382-383. Here- 
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23 Pallis, op. cit., pp. 186-187. 
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foreign policy were clearly at odds. In January 1923, Venizelos 
had assured ismet Pasha at Lausanne that Meletios 1v would ab- 
dicate, and to the Greek press he announced that the maintenance 
of the Patriarchate at Constantinople was an important Hellenic 
interest and that Meletios Iv would resign immediately following 
the conclusion of peace. ‘He [Meletios} agrees on this point.’ 
Although he was a personal friend of Meletios 1v, Venizelos felt 
that his removal would improve the situation of the Patriarchate 
and that of the Greek minority in Turkey.2> On the other hand, 
Meletios Iv was very reluctant to abdicate, at least not until nor- 
mal relations between the Orthodox Church and the Turkish Gov- 
ernment were reéstablished and the future of those relations prop- 
erly secured; he refused to believe that normal relations could be 
obtained only by his abdication. Although he withdrew from 
Turkey, he did not abdicate; instead, he appointed Nicholas, 
Metropolitan of Czsaria, as Jocum tenens and continued his cam- 
paign to win support for the transference of the CEcumenical 
Patriarchate to Greece.”® Meletios was a very active person whose 
good judgment was often marred by his ambition. Notwith- 
standing this trait, he did much to improve the position of the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate in its relations with the other Orthodox 
Churches, and his concern for his Church was real. The future 
of the Patriarchate was left in complete uncertainty, and for a 
while it appeared that the Patriarchate would either be treated 
as extinct, or reconstituted in such a fashion that its composition 
and direction would be identical with Papa Efthim’s Turkish Or- 
thodox Church. 

When Meletios 1v withdrew from Turkey, Papa Efthim in- 
tensified his efforts in Ankara to gain support for his church pro- 
gram and, although married and the father of four children, to 
have himself nominated CEcumenical Patriarch. Upon his return 
to Constantinople in the Autumn of 1923, the Turkish press gave 
his proposed project full and sympathetic coverage; his plans 
seemed to be close to realization." 

On October 2, 1923, an hour before the Allied evacuation of 
Constantinople was completed, Papa Efthim, accompanied by an 


25 Tlateis (Athens), January 20, 1923 (O.M., Febuary 15, 1923, p. 
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adequate body of Turkish police and some of his partisans, 
forced his way into the room where the Holy Synod was in session 
and presented an ultimatum to the attending bishops ordering 
them within ten minutes to declare Meletios 1v deposed. In spite 
of the vigorous protest of two of the eight members of the Holy 
Synod, the required declaration was voted for, and six of the 
eight members of the Holy Synod, whose Sees were situated out- 
side the boundaries of Turkey, along with the Patriarch’s /ocum 
tenens, were virtually expelled from the Phanar. Papa Efthim 
then announced that he intended to remain at the Patriarchate 
until seven new members, nominated by him, were admitted to 
the Holy Synod and a new CEcumenical Patriarch, agreeable to 
Ankara, was elected. His demands, save for the election of a 
new Patriarch, were conceded, and he returned to Ankara as the 
‘official representative’ of the Phanar.”* 

The bold and theatrical actions of Papa Efthim resulted in 
adverse criticism and a reversal of public opinion. His violence 
and arrogance were publicly reprimanded and officially dis- 
avowed. Hiiseyn Cahid, the editor of Tanin, declared that his 
first impulse was to laugh at Papa Efthim’s vaudevillesque ac- 
tions, but argued that they were really serious, and that while it 
was admittedly impossible for Meletios Iv to remain CEcumeni- 
cal Patriarch and that a change was necessary, it would have been 
possible to arrange the affair in accordance with the interests as 
well as the honor of the State. If, he continued, Papa Efthim 
acted on his own responsibility, he should be punished for the 
outrage, whereas if he acted with the knowledge of the authori- 
ties, then such conduct was unworthy of a properly constituted 
government. The Turkish Press Bureau, on October 12th, re- 
ported that the Ankara Government received with astonishment 
the nomination of Papa Efthim as ‘official representative’ of the 
Phanar at Ankara, and denied that the Patriarchate, a purely reli- 
gious organization, had the right to send such a representative 
to them.” 

The change in attitude of the Turkish Government was also 
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influenced by internal difficulties, by Christian public opinion 
abroad, and by the correct behavior of the Greek Government. 
Although Papa Efthim’s actions caused considerable indignation 
and animosity in Greece and the Orthodox world, the Greek 
Government, on October 12th, reported to the press that it was 
desirous of reéstablishing friendly relations with Turkey and was 
prepared to recognize a new CEcumenical Patriarch at Constan- 
tinople, provided that his election was carried out strictly in ac- 
cordance with the ecclesiastical rules and regulations. On the 
same day, Chrysostom, the Metropolitan of Athens, was sent to 
Thessalonica to obtain the abdication of Meletios 1v. The Greek 
Government and Venizelos were opposed to the plans of Mele- 
tios Iv, who appeared determined to remove (temporarily) the 
Patriarchate to Thessalonica, for fear that once removed the 
Turks would never permit the restoration of the Patriarchate in 
Turkey. They told Meletios 1v that the creation of another Patri- 
archate at Thessalonica would be against the best interests of the 
Orthodox Church. *° 

Meletios tv finally gave in to the reasoning of the Greek Gov- 
ernment, and the document of abdication was actually signed 
when news was received of Papa Efthim’s incursions. The official 
document containing the formal and canonical abdication of the 
(Ecumenical Patriarch was dated September 20, 1923, and was 
to be read at the meeting of the Holy Synod scheduled for No- 
vember 10, 1923. But the activities of Papa Efthim prompted 
Meletios Iv to postpone the announcement of his abdication.™ 
However, under pressure from all sides, he abdicated, and the 
Holy Synod received friendly instructions from the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to make ready for a new election with the understanding 
that the new Patriarch would be a Turkish subject, sympathetic 
to Turkey, and elected by Turkish subjects.* 


Grecorios VII 
On December 6, 1923, Gregorios, Metropolitan of Chalcedon, 
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was elected CEcumenical Patriarch by a vote of ten to one, and, 
after vehement opposition from Papa Efthim, was enthroned as 
Gregorios vil on December 13. On the day following the elec- 
tion and prior to the enthronement, Papa Efthim, who was not 
allowed to attend the election, and his protégé, Kyrillos, Metro- 
politan of Rhodopolis, again descended upon the Phanar, drove 
out all its occupants, and declared that in his position as ‘general 
procurator’ he had taken over the Holy Synod and would continue 
to occupy the Phanar until a new election for a legitimate Patri- 
arch took place. In an open letter to Gregorios, he wrote, “You 
know that you do not have the confidence of the [Turkish} Gov- 
ernment. By accepting the office of Patriarch you have harmed 
the interests of the community. I advise you to resign.’ * 

However, two days later the Turkish police, with orders from 
Ankara, expelled Papa Efthim and his followers from the Phanar 
and restored it to its legal occupants. The Turkish Minister of 
Justice explained in the Grand National Assembly that the Patri- 
archate was solely a religious institution and that the election of 
Gregorios vil had the approval of the Turkish Government. ‘So 
far as the Government is concerned, the Patriarch is the head of 
the priests, and the Government has the right to watch over his 
election, in which the candidates and voters must be Turkish 
subjects. The Government does not know of any foreign inter- 
vention nor believes it possible; if it had discovered such inter- 
vention the election would have been annulled.’ On December 
25, Kemal Pasha sent Gregorios vil a telegram thanking him for 
his favorable expressions toward the Republic.* 

The second crisis in the reign of Gregorios vil resulted from 
the dissolution of the Caliphate in Turkey, March 1924. Aksam 
and the other Turkish newspapers proposed that as a natural 
complement to the abolition of the Caliphate, the CEcumenical 
Patriarchate should be removed from Turkey. Tanin, however, 
urged its readers not to confuse the issue of the Caliphate with 
that of the CEcumenical Patriarchate. It was impossible, it stated, 
to suppress the Patriarchate because of commitments made at 
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Lausanne.** Although Kemal Pasha was reported to have said, 
‘Now that the Caliphate has been suppressed, it should be neces- 
sary also to suppress the Patriarchate,’ the Turkish Government 
remained loyal to its pledges given at Lausanne.** In spite of the 
constant charges that Gregorios vil was working for the interests 
of Greece and that he was an agent of the Greek foreign office, 
and notwithstanding the incursions of Papa Efthim and the re- 
action resulting from the dissolution of the Caliphate, the eleven- 
month reign of the Patriarch was a comparatively peaceful one, 
and he achieved what relatively few Patriarchs before him were 
able to achieve—a quiet death in office (November 16, 1924) .** 


CONSTANTINE VI 


The comparative calm was broken by the stormy events fol- 
lowing the election of Constantine Araboglu on December 17, 
1924, as the new Patriarch. His election generated such a bitter 
quarrel between Turkey and Greece that war appeared imminent. 
Prior to his election, the Turkish press gave due warning that 
Constantine Araboglu was not eligible for the Patriarchal Throne 
because he was not a native of Constantinople as defined in 
Article 2 of the Convention Concerning the Exchange of Greek 
and Turkish Populations signed at Lausanne, January 30, 1923. 
On the day before his election, the Turkish police reiterated the 
warning, and the exchangeability of the cleric was referred for a 
ruling to the Mixed Commission for the Exchange of Populations 
after the Constantinople sub-commission declined to give a deci- 
sion on this delicate matter.*® 

Meanwhile, the Turkish Legation in Athens, anticipating the 
reaction of Greece to these proceedings, issued a communiqué on 
December 30, 1924, assuring Greece that Turkey would respect 
the Patriarchate, but maintaining that the new Patriarch, Con- 
stantine vi, by virtue of being born outside the city of Constan- 
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tinople, albeit in Turkey, was an exchangeable Greek as detined 
in Articles 1 and 2 of the exchange Convention. The commu- 
niqué announced that the Turkish Government deplored the ex- 
aggerated impressions given by the Greek press that the CEcu- 
menical Patriarchate was in danger, and was waiting for the 
decision of the Mixed Commission before taking action against 
the Patriarch.*® 
On January 28, 1925, the Mixed Commission, with the absten- 
tion of its Greek members, made the following declaration:*° 
‘, . . while noting the facts contained in the report of 
the Sixth Sub-Committee, No. 2360, dated December 17, 
1924, in regard to the possibility of exchanging Mgr. Con- 
stantine Araboglou, former Metropolitan of Dercos, accord- 
ing to which Mgr. Constantine Araboglou, having been born 
in Asia Minor and having gone to Constantinople after Oc- 
tober 30, 1918, fulfilling in his person all the conditions 
necessary for the purpose of exchange, holds that it is be- 
yond its competence to take a decision in regard to the case 
of this ecclesiastic in view of the fact that he is a Metro- 
politan.’ 
The verdict of the Mixed Commission was evasive. It would nei- 
ther give, nor refuse to give, an exit passport to Constantine 
Araboglu, and at no time referred to him as C&cumenical 
Patriarch. 
(a) The Expulsion of Constantine VI 
Greek public opinion was outraged when on January 30, 1925, 
the Turkish police abruptly removed Constantine VI from Turk- 
ish territory.** In the Greek Parliament, the Prime Minister, 
Mr. A. Michalakopoulos, declared that the expulsion of the Patri- 
arch would greatly obstruct the Government's desire to reéstab- 
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lish normal relations with Turkey. Most members of Parliament 
felt that the act was a grave insult to the Greek people and the 
civilized world.** On February 1, the Greek protest against the 
expulsion of the Patriarch was conveyed to the Turkish Govern- 
ment along with a notice that Greece intended to appeal her case 
to the League of Nations, as the Turkish action was a clear viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Lausanne and threatened the peace. The 
Greek member of the Mixed Commission, G. A. Exindaris, ten- 
dered his resignation, characterizing the Turkish Government's 
treatment of the Patriarch as worse than that accorded the hamals 
(porters) of Constantinople; the Patriarch was expelled without 
time to pack his personal belongings. He warned Turkey that 
her action would hurt her, as it would arouse the anger not only 
of the Greeks, but of all Christendom. He claimed that since 
the Mixed Commission did not issue Constantine vi a passport 
nor ask him to leave the country, the Turks had no legal right to 
expel him. He argued that the exchange of population was not 
an internal affair, as the Turks seemed to think, but an interna- 
tional matter in which only the Mixed Commission had the au- 
thority to decide who was to be exchanged.** 


The Turkish press responded with naive surprise at the indig- 
nation of the Greeks over the removal of Constantine v1 from 
Turkey. It enthusiastically supported the expulsion and declared 
that the Turkish Government would regard any foreign démarche 
on behalf of the Phanar as an intrusion in the internal affairs of 
the country. Several newspapers, including Yunus Nadi’s Cum- 
huriyet, advocated the exchange of all the Greeks of Constan- 
tinople for the Turks of Western Thrace, ‘as it would ipso facto 
abolish the raison d’étre of the Phanar.’ Vatan reported that 
Papa Efthim would establish a new Patriarchate, and most of the 
newspapers declared that Turkey would not be intimidated by 
Greece. ‘Even though Greece is prepared for war, she is too busy 
in the Balkans to be a threat to Turkey.’ Istik/al stated that as 
the Caliphate was abolished so must Turkey expel the Patriarch- 
ate; ‘we cannot allow the Greeks to have a foreign organ in our 
country.“ Tanin, however, cautioned the Government not to 


43 Proceedings of the Greek Parliament, January 30, 1925, pp. 86-87. 
Times (London), January 31, 1925. 

44 E.V., February 3, 1925. 

45 B.P.P.T., No. 39, April 21, 1925, p. 3. 
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impose its view on the question of the Patriarchate and criticized 
Ankara for reawakening an anti-European fanaticism among the 
people at a time when conciliation with Europe was necessary. 
The Mosul question and internal problems, it insisted, were far 
more important than any advantage resulting from the expulsion 
of the Gicumenical Patriarchate.*® 

On February 2, the Turkish Legation in Athens announced 
that the Patriarch was found exchangeable because he was born 
in Anatolia and came to Constantinople after October 30, 1918. 
Turkey does not wish to destroy the Patriarchate; the Greeks must 
merely elected a non-exchangeable person to that institution ac- 
cording to Turkish law. Turkey, it continued, desires peace and 
friendship with Greece, but cannot tolerate meddling in her in- 
ternal affairs. ** 

On February 4, the Turkish Prime Minister, Fethi Bey, de- 
livered a speech in the Turkish Grand National Assembly in 
response to the Greek note on the expulsion of the Patriarch. 
He warned Greece that Turkey refused to be intimidated and 
that the Greek note was considered unfriendly by the Turkish 
Government, as the Patriarchate was a purely domestic institu- 
tion. He accused the Greeks of efforts to incite Christendom 
against them and of entertaining hostile intentions against Tur- 
key. He argued: 

‘As you know from the debates at Lausanne, the Turkish 
delegation asked that the Patriarch be removed from Con- 
stantinople and even wanted to exchange the Greeks of 
Constantinople. After the Great Powers and Greece assured 
us that the Patriarchate would not meddle in politics, the 
leader of our delegation, Ismet Pasha, announced his con- 
sent to retain the Patriarchate in Turkey. These declarations 
were inserted in the verbatim proceedings—one does not 
find them in any article of the Treaty. It could not be other- 
wise since Turkey would not accept a document or an inter- 
national engagement relative to a question of a purely do- 
mestic nature.’*® 

On the same day, Cevat Bey, the Turkish Ambassador to Paris, 
reported to the press that Greece should keep out of Turkish 


46 E.V., February 5, 1925. 
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affairs and that Turkey would not accept any decision of the 
League of Nations or the Hague Court on this matter. If there is 
a threat to the peace, as the Greeks claim, it is they who have 
instigated this threat.*** Tevfik Riistii Bey (Aras), in Rome, de- 
clared that the expulsion of the Patriarch was in order, and that 
the only thing left to be done was to elect a new Patriarch who 
was not exchangeable.*® 

The Turks felt that the Holy Synod, knowing the position of 
Constantine vi and being, in addition, notified of his ineligible 
status, had deliberately elected him Patriarch to hinder the nor- 
mal resumption of Turco-Greek relations. They considered it a 
political move contrary to the decisions which had effected the 
retention of the Patriarchate in Turkey. Their case was simply 
that the expulsion of Constantine vi was merely putting into 
effect the decision of the Mixed Commission, which found the 
person of Constantine Araboglu exchangeable under the terms 
of the exchange Convention. Fethi Bey made it clear that the 
expulsion of Constantine Araboglu did not mean that the Turk- 
ish Government would not honor its pledge given at Lausanne 
to retain the CGEcumenical Patriarchate at Constantinople. How- 
ever, he insisted that the voting members of the Holy Synod and 
the elected Patriarch had to be Turkish subjects as defined by 
Article 3 of the Convention Concerning the Exchange of Greek 
and Turkish Populations. The Greek view for the retention of 
Metropolitans in Turkey on the basis of ‘position’ was un- 
acceptable. 

The Greeks insisted that Constantine vi was not exchange- 
able because his ‘establishment at Constantinople dated from the 
year 1902, the date when he was appointed a Metropolitan and 
thus gaining permanent residence in that city,’ all Metropolitans 
being members of the monastery of the Phanar at Constantinople. 
They also claimed that the Patriarch was protected from deporta- 
tion by ismet Pasha’s promise that the Patriarchate would be al- 
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lowed to remain in Turkey as a purely religious institution, since 
the Patriarch was the most essential component of the Patriarch- 
ate." The Turkish action, they argued, was contrary to the ex- 
change Convention, which stipulated that only the Mixed Com- 
mission had the right to issue passports to decide who was to be 
exchanged. The real issue for them was that on basis of the 
Turkish approach all but three of the Metropolitans who com- 
posed the Holy Synod of the CEcumenical Patriarchate, having 
arrived at Constantinople after October 1918, were exchangeable 
subjects. If Turkey had her way over the expulsion of Constan- 
tine vi, what would prevent her from deporting the remaining 
‘exchangeable’ prelates? Such an admission would be tanta- 
mount to the abolition of the CEcumenical Patriarchate in Tur- 
key, as canon law required that the Patriarch be elected by a Holy 
Synod of twelve Metropolitans.™ 


(b) The Greek Appeal to the League 


On February 11, 1925, the Greek Prime Minister, Mr. A. 
Michalakopoulos, requested under the provisions of paragraph 2, 
article 11, of the League Covenant that the world organization 
consider the question of the CEcumenical Patriarchate. He de- 
clared that the expulsion of the Patriarch was a hostile act which 
threatened the peace, and telegraphed to the League the follow- 
ing message: 

‘The Greek Government states that the measure taken 
against the Patriarch by the Turkish authorities constitutes 
a serious infringement of the Lausanne agreements regard- 
ing the Patriarchate, an infringement of Article 12 of the 
Convention for the Exchange of Greek and Turkish Popula- 
tions, and of the Mixed Commission’s decision of January 
28, 1925, and, further, that it is contrary to the understand- 
ing given on October 31, 1924, at Brussels by Turkey loyally 
to carry out all decisions that might be adopted by the major- 


51 Times (London), February 2, 1925, p. 11. 
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ity of the Mixed Commission for the Exchange of Popu- 
lations.’ 
In response, the Turkish Government sent the following telegram, 
dated March 1, to the League in support of its position:®* 

‘The Patriarchate is a Turkish domestic institution, the 
constitution and administration of which are governed by 
Turkish laws and regulations, and there are no provisions 
whatsoever in any Treaty in which a contrary view could be 
based; there is, moreover, no clause giving one or several 
foreign powers the right to intervene in the constitution and 
the administration of this institution; furthermore, notwith- 
standing the assertions contained in the Greek Govern- 
ment’s telegram neither the Treaty of Lausanne nor the 
agreements, conventions, declarations, protocols and letters 
signed at that place contain the slightest allusion to the 
Patriarchate. .. . It is obvious that the Greek Government 
wishes to take advantage of this opportunity to endeavor to 
make the Patriarchate into an international institution and 
so interfere in Turkish domestic affair, whereas, as we have 
already stated, no international treaty or convention con- 
tains any provisions regarding that institution. . . .’ 

The Turks refused to send a representative before the League to 
plead their case; Turkey was not a member of the League, and 
denied that the League had jurisdiction in this matter. 

At the Council meeting of March 14, 1925, the Greek repre- 
sentative, Mr. D. Kaklamanos, assured the League that Greece 
did not want to interfere in the internal affairs of Turkey, but 
that ‘the maintenance of the Patriarchate of Constantinople had 
been one of the provisions of international agreements.’** On 
the same day, the Council adopted the following resolution for 
a decision by the Permanent Court of International Justice at 
the Hague: 

‘Do the objections of the competence of the Council 
raised by the Turkish Government in its letter of March 1 
which is communicated to the Court, preclude the Council 
from being competent in the matter brought before it by 
the Greek Government by its telegram to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations dated February 11, 1925.’ 
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It also adopted a resolution directing Greece and Turkey to settle 
the dispute privately, and suggested that they might use the good 
offices of the neutral members of the Mixed Commission.*® 

The earlier negotiations between Mr. G. A. Exindaris and 
Tevfik Riistii Bey for the settlement of the Patriarchal problem 
were deadlocked. Turkey wanted Greece to withdraw her appli- 
cation for the settlement of the question from the League, and 
the open direct negotiations between the two Governments for 
a satisfactory solution of the problem. On February 23, 1925, 
the Vali (Governor) of Constantinople, Siileyman Sami Bey, took 
a conciliatory step by informing the Holy Synod, which was then 
in session, that he would try to arrange a non-exchangeable status 
for its members and for which, in return, he expected the Holy 
Synod to obtain the abdication of Constantine vi and to proceed 
with the election of a non-exchangeable Patriarch.” 

The Greeks seemed to feel that the Turkish promises were 
too vague and refused to withdraw their application from the 
League. By bringing the case to the League, they hoped, once 
and for all, to establish the international character of the CEcu- 
menical Patriarchate so as to prevent the complete subjection of 
that institution to the whim of the Turkish Government, and to 
avoid, in future, conflicts with Turkey arising out of the un- 
settled status of the Patriarchate. 


(c) The Success of Direct Negotiations 


For several weeks following the expulsion of the Patriarch, 


56 Ibid., p. 488. 

At the discussions before the Court as to the meaning of the word 
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the press of both countries denounced and berated each other, and 
rumors of Turkish and Greek troop movements along their com- 
mon Thracian border were rife. But towards the end of March, 
the readiness of the Turkish Government to come to an under- 
standing with the CEcumenical Patriarchate, and the sudden im- 
provement of Greco-Turkish relations in general, eased the tense 
situation. The refugee-settlement problem, constitutional issues, 
and the political isolation of Greece, and in Turkey the elimina- 
tion of political opposition, the Kurdish revolts, the problem of 
internal reform, and the general feeling that the Western world 
and the League were hostile to Turkish interests, especially in 
the regions of Mosul and Alexandretta (iskenderum), were 
factors which contributed to the resumption of negotiations be- 
tween the two states. 


Tanin declared on February 12 that it was afraid the Govern- 
ment would impose its point of view on the question of the Patri- 
archate and that in attempting to preserve its prestige it might 
give in on Mosul, thereby losing a lot more than it would gain 
by expelling the Patriarchate. This is why, it explained, the 
British attitude towards the expulsion of the Patriarchate was 
very reserved and almost neutral. 


By April, it was apparent that both Turkey and Greece wished 
to settle all the issues outstanding between them. The trip of 
John Politis, the newly appointed Greek representative, to Ankara 
was viewed favorably by the Turkish press, and the newspapers 
of both countries reported that agreements on the exchange-of- 
populations question, which had marred Greco-Turkish relations 
since 1923, were soon to be concluded. In this friendly atmos- 
phere, and in exchange for a Turkish promise to extend non- 
exchangeable status to the members of the Holy Synod, excepting 
Constantine vi, the Greek Government resumed direct negotia- 
tions with Turkey for the settlement of the issue concerning the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate. It urged Constantine vi to abdicate 
and asked the fifty-eight Metropolitans whose dioceses belonged 
to the Gicumenical Patriarchate (although they had been located 
in Greece since 1912) to accept the abdication, as it would help 
to better relations with Turkey and to improve the lot of the 
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Greek minority in Constantinople. On May 19, Constantine vr 
informed the Greek Government that he was forwarding his ab- 
dication to the Holy Synod of Constantinople. The Greek press 
expressed the hope that his personal sacrifice would reopen the 
way for more cordial relations between the two countries and that 
agreements on the population-exchange question, which it felt 
would shortly be signed in Ankara, would lead to a Graeco- 
Turkish rapprochement.” 


The abdication of the Patriarch was accepted on May 26, and 
three days later in Ankara, G. A. Exindaris reported that the 
Turkish Government had assured him that the election of the 
new Patriarch would be orderly and proper. The authorities in 
Constantinople were directed to prevent Papa Efthim or anyone 
else from making trouble at the Phanar. On June 8, the Greek 
Government informed the League, in a letter dated June 1, that 
the negotiations between Greece and Turkey on the subject of the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate had been successfully concluded.® 


‘, . . the Turkish representative of the Mixed Commission 
for the Exchange of Greek and Turkish Populations in a let- 
ter to the Greek member of the Mixed Commission has de- 
clared that he withdraws definitely the dossiers relating to 
the exchangeability of the members of the Holy Synod. The 
question having therefore been settled, and the Greek Patri- 
arch having abdicated, the Holy Synod will proceed with the 


60E.V., May 3, 1925; D. Gatopoulus, Andreas Michalakopoulos, 
1875-1938 (Athens, 1947), p. 228. 
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jurisdiction of the CEcumenical Patriarchate, and their Metropolitans are 
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election of a new Patriarch. The Greek Government, there- 
fore, withdraws its request of February 11, 1925, to the 
League Council, and begs it to inform the Permanent Court 
of International Justice of the solution of the question.’ 
On July 13, notwithstanding the renewed proposals of Papa Ef- 
thim and his followers that the Turkish Government should parti- 
cipate in the elections, the Holy Synod, in a quiet atmosphere, 
freely and canonically elected Basil Georgiades, Metropolitan of 
Nicza, as the CEcumenical Patriarch Basil m1. 


THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL SETTLEMENT OF 1930 


After the final settlement of the population-exchange question 
and the beginning of political codperation between Greece and 
Turkey in 1930, the Ecumenical Patriarchate ceased to be a major 
concern in Greco-Turkish diplomacy. In May 1931, Kemal re- 
assured Venizelos, the Greek Premier since 1928, that he would 
keep Papa Efthim out of the affairs of the Patriarchate.® Al- 
though Papa Efthim was important to the Turkish Nationalists, 
who emphasized the ties of blood between the Turkish peoples, 
psychologically the majority of the Muslim Turkish people were 
not prepared to accept non-Muslims as brothers. We must look 
elsewhere to explain the connection of Papa Efthim and the 
Turkish Government. It seems certain that he was merely an- 
other pawn in the hands of the Turkish diplomats at Lausanne 
and after. As soon as the outstanding issues between Greece and 
Turkey were resolved, the project for a Turkish Orthodox Church 


64 B.P.P.T., No. 40, June 18, 1925, p. 11. 
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keep Papa Efthim out of the affairs of the Phanar. 
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sank into oblivion and Papa Efthim was no longer posed as 2 
threat to the Phanar. 

The improved relations between Greece and Turkey, and the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate and Turkey, were illustrated by an in- 
cident which occurred during the visit of Venizelos to Turkey. 
In October, 1930, Venizelos was invited to Turkey to sign a treaty 
of friendship with the Ankara Government, and to discuss meas- 
ures for establishing better relations between the two countries. 
He declined to go to Ankara via the railway center at Haydar 
Pasa, an Anatolian suburb of metropolitan Constantinople, ex- 
plaining that if he visited Constantinople he would be obliged 
to visit the Gcumenical Patriarch, and that this might strain rela- 
tions with the Turks; whereas, if he journeyed through Haydar 
Pasa without visiting the Phanar, the Greeks would be offended. 
The Turkish Government, however, assured him that a visit to 
the Phanar would be in order, and he passed through Haydar 
Pasa to Ankara, and upon his return visited the Patriarchate, 
where he was enthusiastically received by Turks and Greeks 
alike. 

The execution of the Greco-Turkish agreement concerning 
the population exchange on June 10, 1930, and the Greco-Turkish 
Treaty of Friendship of October 31, 1930, provided a healthier 
atmosphere for the activities and progress of the Cicumenical 
Patriarchate. The long struggle, partially due to the erroneous 
assumption on the part of Papa Efthim, Meletios Iv, and others. 
that the Patriarchate was preéminently a culturo-political institu- 
tion, ended in a reaffirmation of the status of the CEcumenical 
Patriarchate as laid down by the Lausanne settlement. The right 
of the Patriarchate to remain in Constantinople was recognized, 
and the Turkish demand that the Patriarch be persona grata to 
the Turkish Government and that he refrain from political ac- 
tivity inimical to Turkish interests was confirmed. Although the 
old suspicions toward the Patriarchate remained, it was allowed 
to function rather freely, provided that relations between Athens 
and Ankara were cordial. The well-being of the CEcumenical 
Patriarchate was, and is, largely dependent upon the temper of 
Greco-Turkish diplomacy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ALTEMUR KILI¢, Turkey in the World. Washington, D.C.: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1959. Pp. 224. 


The study of Turkey in the West has been particularly af- 
fected by myths ancient and modern. It is therefore with great 
satisfaction that we welcome the efforts of Turkish scholars to 
record and recount their country’s history and to lay bare the 
hieratic mysteries of the inscrutable East. In recent years Turkish 
scholars have produced some excellent works in the English lan- 
guage: Among these are: Turkish Nationalism and Western Civi- 
lization: Selected Essays, by Ziya Gokalp, translated and edited 
by Niyazi Berkes, New York: Columbia University Press, 1959; 
and Turkey's Politics: The Transition to a Multi-Party System, 
by Kemal H. Karpat, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959. 

Unfortunately, the work by Mr. Kilic, who since 1955 has 
been the Press Attaché of the Turkish embassy in Washington, 
D. C., does not fall within this category. It is replete with mis- 
leading generalizations and erroneous statements. It is very close 
to being a propaganda tract in which the Turks can do no wrong 
while others constantly succumb to human frailty. The book is 
of little value to the specialist on Turkish affairs and not a very 
trustworthy guide for the general reader. Although it offers 
scarcely any new ideas or facts, the appraisal of events and poli- 
cies with reference to Turkey’s stand against Communism is 
noteworthy. 

I seriously question the authox's statement that the Turkish 
leaders of the xixth century and the Young Turks who followed 
them were sincerely interested in codperating with their ‘brother 
Ottomans’ — Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, and Albanians (p. 17). 
It was not Arab Nationalism which betrayed the Turks, but 
Turkish Nationalism which forced the Arabs into the Allied 
camp during World War I (pp. 17 and 70). Moreover, it is 
also a fact that the Balkan Wars did not result from Entente in- 
trigue (p. 25). The Entente powers did everything they could 
to prevent the Balkan powers from going to war against Turkey. 
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On page 45 the author states that the Lausanne Treaty pro- 
vided that the Greek population in Anatolia was to be exchanged 
for the Turkish population in Western Thrace. In fact, the 
instrument for the exchange of Greek and Turkish population, 
signed at Lausanne, January 30, 1923, provided for the compul- 
sory exchange of Turkish nationals of the Greek Orthodox reli- 
gion established in Turkish territory, except those on the islands 
of Imbros and Tenedos and those who were established in Con- 
stantinople before October 30, 1918, and of Greek nationals of 
the Muslim religion except those in Western Thrace. On page 47, 
the author states that a move was made after Lausanne to name 
a Greek Patriarch who would be subservient to the interests of 
the Allies. He presumably has in mind Meletios 1v and Con- 
stantine VI. ‘a “oct, it was the Greek Government which urged 
Meletios Iv tc leave Constantinople on July 10, 1923, and com- 
pelled him to abcicate on September 20, 1923. The case of Con- 
stantine VI is more complicated. It did not merely involve 
the Patriarch but seriously threatened to remove the GEcumenical 
Patriarchate from its historical See and to undermine the spiritual 
authority of the church. Constantine vi was not expelled from 
Turkey in 1929, as the author states, but in January 1925 (p. 51). 
The Mosul area which was awarded to Iraq in 1925 was not pre- 
dominantly Turkish, but Kurdish (p. 60). 


In the discussion of the Cyprus question, the Turkish position 
is exalted and the Greeks are made to appear ridiculous. The 
author completely fails to understand the Greek position; in fact, 
he does not even try to do so (p. 167 f.). In conclusion, I should 
like to say a few words about a theme which the author states 
and which was on the lips of many of the Turks I interviewed 
while in Turkey in the summer of 1955 and in the last six months 
of 1957. They accused the official Greek Orthodox Church of 
being imperialistic and condemned it for inciting the Greek 
Revolution of 1821. 


But although the ultimate goals of the Phanar and the Porte 
were quite different, their practical interests were surprisingly 
similar. The CEcumenical Patriarchate and the Greek Phanariots 
in the service of the Ottoman state were opposed to the dismem- 
berment of the Ottoman Empire, as they saw in its dismember- 
ment their own impoverishment. They tried, indeed, to conserve 
the legacy of the Porte, but realizing that a change was necessary, 
they attempted to convert the Empire into a confederation of 
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Christian and Muslim states in which the Greek element would 

play a leading rdle. But the rise of Balkan and Turkish national- 

ism, as well as the political interests of the Great Powers, pro- 

hibited the realization of this plan; in fact, the Patriarchal and 
Phanariot idea was first betrayed by the Greek Revolution. 
‘But when the modern national conscience awoke, the 
Church would not be expected to assume a réle, that of 
fostering and conducting the Revolution, which was di- 
rectly in contradiction with its nature and constitution; 
this rdle ought to be, and in fact was assumed by ele- 
ments foreign to the official Church, not only in 1821, but 
also in former attempts at liberation; for the mission of 
the Church had ended there.’ (Theodore H. Papadopoulos, 
Studies and Documents Relating to the History of the 
Greek Church and People Under the Turkish Domination. 

Brussels, 1952, pp. 157-158.) 

Harry J. PSOMIADES 


SPYRIDON MARINATOS, Crete and Mycenaean Greece. Photo- 
graphs by Max Hirmer. Athens: Editions Athens, 1959. 
Pp. 127, 236 Black and White and xim Colored Illustrations. 


This impressive book is a general introduction to Creto- 
Mycenzan civilization, presented in an authoritative text and 
well-selected pictures. Professor Marinatos, who wrote the text, 
is an archeologist of international stature, especially in the field 
of prehistoric Greek and Middle-Eastern archeology, having con- 
ducted extensive and successful excavations and research in many 
prehistoric Greek locations, and having written repeatedly and 
authoritatively on the subject. The photographs have been taken 
and arranged by Professor Hirmer, a well-known expert in ren- 
dering the true qualities of a work of art, as he has shown in 
similar books in which he has collaborated — for instance, in 
The Art of Byzantium (reviewed elsewhere in this issue) and 
Early Christian Art. This happy collaboration has resulted in a 
magnificent book on Minoan Crete and Mycenzan Greece not 
only for the uninitiated layman, as was primarily intended, but 
also for the informed scholar. The book has been published si- 
multaneously in America, England, Germany, Italy, and Greece. 
I am here writing about the Greek edition. 

Crete is the first subject dealt with by Professor Marinatos. 
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He examines the geography and economy of Crete, its history and 
civilization, its religion and chronology, its life, art, handicraft, 
and industry (pp. 7-52). The chapter on life, art, and handicraft 
is subdivided into four general periods of Cretan culture, with 
special emphasis on the various artistic achievements and expres- 
sions during the ‘golden age’ of Crete. In the second part 
(pp. 53-70), devoted to Mycenzan Greece, Professor Marinatos 
writes about the various Mycenzan centers in Greece proper, 
about their tomb architecture, and their art and life. Helpful 
notes (pp. 71-74) to the above text and a short bibliographical 
note (p. 75) are added. There follow 279 pages of pictures (43 
color and 236 monochrome plates) for Crete and Mycenaean 
Greece, and a complete and detailed explanatory text for these 
pictures (pp. 77-125). This last part of the text is further sup- 
plied with 35 other pictures and plans for the better description 
and understanding of specific objects. 


All in all, it is a well composed and impressive work which 
comprehensively presents the life and art of the Cretan and 
Mycenzan world, a work based on sound scholarship and imag- 
inative but well-founded and convincing reconstruction. Many 
aspects concerning religion, art and life, not only of ancient 
times but even of today, are traced back to the periods of Cretan 
and Mycenzan culture, when for the first time life and civiliza- 
tion were organized on European soil. It is not easy to present 
or summarize all of them here, except for some scattered relevant 
observations: The religion in Crete was a kind of imperfect mono- 
theism. It seems that the Cretans believed in one Deity, mani- 
fested and expressed in many symbols— something which tre- 
minds the author of the many qualities and names attributed by 
the Christians to the Virgin Mary. Though they did not build 
regular temples, yet they used to worship in sacred caves, in spe- 
cial places of their houses and palaces, places like chapels (p. 21). 
There are traces suggesting a belief in a kind of holy trinity (p. 
23). A special feature of Cretan art is its love for colors, which 
is apparent not only in the beautiful frescoes but also in the vase 
painting. And although this art is somewhat static and tradi- 
tional, many times it shows a bold dynamism and it is almost 
modern (p. 26 and elsewhere). The first cities on European soil 
were built in Crete almost 2000 years B.c. (p. 30); and they were 
built according to certain rules of town-planning (p. 41). The 
Cretans lived in many-storied houses and had comforts and ac- 
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commodations unknown even later to other ancient peoples and 
only recently used in modern living (p. 41). The first portrait 
on European soil was painted in Crete (p. 31). The first gloves 
anywhere in the world appear in a Cretan painting (p. 89). The 
pairs of falcons on the golden Mycenzan chain of picture 205 
are, perhaps, the model for the double-headed eagle used many 
centuries later as the emblem of the Byzantine Empire. 

Noteworthy is the theory propounded by Professor Marinatos 
that the palaces of Cnossos and other cities in Crete were not 
destroyed by the fire of some invaders (the Achzean invaders, as 
many scholars believed), but by floods and fire originated from 
earthquakes somewhere in the Aegean Sea, probably from an 
earthquake in the island of Thera (Santorini) (p. 14 f.). He 
corroborates his opinion with the example of the eruption in 1887 
of the volcano Krakatau in the Dutch Indies, which was accom- 
panied by tidal waves causing terrible destruction as far away as 
the islands of Java and Sumatra. One may add the recent earth- 
quakes in Chile, which caused destructive tidal waves thousands 
of miles westward among the islands of the Pacific Ocean. Thus 
the Acheans seem to be absolved of the charge that they de- 
stroyed, by fire and sword, the Minoan civilization. This is one 
of the reasons why Professor Marinatos believes that, though 
Mycenzan civilization owes much to the Minoans, yet its main 
source was not Crete but Egypt (p. 55 f.). 

The above-mentioned are only few and rather disconnected 
glimpses of the many interesting facts and ideas that are stored 
in this precious book. But, the most interesting of all is the notion 
and feeling one acquires when perusing this book, that in Crete 
and Mycenzan Greece there lived highly cultured peoples, more 
sophisticated and more fond of the goods of life in Crete, more 
virile, hardened and pragmatic in Mycenzan Greece. The Greek 
civilization of later centuries as well as the civilization of the 
whole Western world owes much to those first brilliant cultures 
on European soil. 

Costas M. Proussis 


W. K. C. GuTurig, In the Beginning: Some Greek Views on the 
Origins of Life and the Early State of Man. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1957. Pp. 151. 


The problem of the origin of life, and consequently the prob- 
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lem of the origins of man and civilization, has always occupied 
the mind of man from primitive times till now. The first answers 
given to the problem were part of the mythologies of the different 
peoples. Little by little, however, philosophers and historians, 
scientists and theologians and others have taken over the task of 
giving their own answers to the questions; thus, different, mani- 
fold, and frequently contrasting answers have resulted in the 
course of this endeavor. The answers, however, have been basi- 
cally two: a) there was always life; and 5) life originated in 
time either mechanically or by a transcendent power. Both an- 
swers first appeared, in one way or another, in the mythologies of 
different peoples, and formed part of their cosmological or reli- 
gious beliefs, which eventually influenced also the relevant 
theories of specific thinkers. Professor Guthrie presents in this 
book what he thinks the ancient Greeks believed in this matter. 

Though the book consists of six lectures delivered by Pro- 
fessor Guthrie at Cornell University in 1957 (thus retaining much 
of the informal character of oral speech), yet it is a good intro- 
duction to ‘some Greek views on the origins of life and the early 
state of man,’ and eventually to the origin of civilization accord- 
ing to those Greek views. The simplicity and clarity necessitated 
by the character of oral speech enhance the strict and clear deli- 
neation of the basic subject and make its comprehension easier. 
On the other hand, the addition of abundant notes at the end of 
the book with complete references and brief discussions of col- 
lateral themes, provides the author with the opportunity to sup: 
port his views in a scholarly and convincing manner. 

From another point of view, this work is also a testing ground 
both of the mythopoetic ability of the Greek mind and of its 
ability for strictly regulated reasoning. Professor Guthrie writes: 
‘In any case I want to look at my subject — the beginnings of 
life— as an instance of the remarkable way in which Greek 
thought provides a bridge between the worlds of myth and rea- 
son’ (p. 17). And in truth, the transition from myth to reason — 
or better, the transfusion of myth into reason is well exemplified 
in the six chapters of the book, which are as follows: 1. ‘Mother 
Earth. (1) The Myths’; 2. ‘Mother Earth. (u) The scientific 
Approach’; 3. “Body and Soul: The Kinship of Nature’; 4. 
‘Cycles of Existence: The Golden Age’; 5. “The Idea of Progress’; 
6. ‘What Is Man? The Philosophical Implications.’ 

The first chapter illustrates the idea that men and animals 
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could be born from earth according to Greek myths, ‘which ob- 
viously had more than a fairy-tale reality’ even for classical 
Greece. This is better illustrated in the second chapter, in which 
the author examines the first scientific approach to the subject as 
it was attempted by some pre-Socratic philosophers. In the third, 
he considers some Greek ideas about the nature of life rather 
than its mere origins, especially the notions that ‘there is no radi- 
cal scientific difference between living and dead’ and that to some 
Greek philosophers ‘the boundary between animate and inani- 
mate was non-existent.’ Thus, the idea of kinship of all life is 
implied and further discussed with the aid of analogies from 
later Greek experience, and with some emphasis on ‘the evolu- 
tionary character of early Greek theories about the origins of 
the world and of life.’ This last aspect together with the belief 
in a past Golden Age and with the cyclic view of history, are 
dealt with in the fourth chapter. The seeming contradiction be- 
tween a Golden Age and the cyclic recurrence of historical events 
is removed by the deft reconciliation of these opposite views in 
a new idea, the idea of progress, which was also a part of the 
Greek interpretation of historical life. This theme is discussed 
in the fifth chapter. The last chapter presents some of the 
philosophical implications resulting from the different and vari- 
ant Greek views on the subject and points out the analogy with 
similar modern convictions and tendencies. 

In general, this is an objective exposition of the subject, a 
clear and sober review and synthesis of its religious and philo- 
sophical ramifications in ancient Greece, and an important intro- 
duction to the general theme of the evoluticn of civilization 
from the Greek point of view. 

Some misprints, but not of a damaging nature, in the Greek 
words — even three misprints in the English text — have been 
detected. 

Costas M. Proussis 


Zv1 ANKoRI, Karaites in Byzantium, the Formative Years, 970- 
1100. Columbia University Press, New York, and The Weiz- 
mann Science Press of Israel, Jerusalem, 1959. Pp. xiv + 546. 
$10.00. 


This is a very careful and important piece of scholarship. 
The author has shown great industry in collecting the scattered 
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bits of information concerning the history in the Byzantine Em- 
pire of the Jewish sect of the Karaites. He has also shown great 
ingenuity in piecing together the bits he collected. His work 
affords us, for the first time, the main outlines of a reliable his- 
tory of the Byzantine Karaite community, down to the beginning 
of the twelfth century. Such a history in outline is all the present 
sources will afford — some, indeed, would say it was more than 
the present sources will afford, and there is no denying that a 
number of the constructions which the present work sets before 
us are more or less speculative. But the speculation is carried on 
with admirable caution and clarity. The author has perfectly 
clear in his own mind, and makes perfectly clear to the reader, 
just where his evidence stops and his hypotheses begin. 

It would be a pleasure to conclude the review with the above 
praise. Unfortunately, the potential pruchaser must be warned, 
in all fairness, that the book is so badly written that not many 
will find it pleasant reading. It takes for granted information the 
layman will not possess and explains at length details familiar 
to the expert and of interest only to him. It buries interesting 
original material in the footnotes (and often in Hebrew) and it 
fills the text with generalizations in pseudo-sociological jargon 
and arguments in the worst literary style of the phudnik. This is 
the greater pity because, as remarked above, the essential content 
of the work is potentially interesting and actually important. 

MorTON SMITH 


JOHN O. KALOGEROU, Magia 4 ’Aeindgdevos Osordxos xara tir 
"Oed6d0for niowwy, (Mary the Virgin Mother of God accord- 
ing to the Orthodox Faith). Thessalonica: M. Triantafyllou 
and Sons Press, 1957. Pp. 176. 


The whole system of Mariology and Mariolatry which has 
been developed by the Roman Catholic Church on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the rejection by the Protestant theologians of 
the dogmatic substratum upon which the genuine Orthodox teach- 
ing concerning the person of Virgin Mary rests, has made the 
clear presentation of the Orthodox position, based on pure schol- 
arly research and objective historical criteria, absolutely necessary. 
Dr. John Kalogerou, Professor of Historical Theology at the 
School of Theology of the University of Thessalonica, has ad- 
mirably filled the vacuum with this monograph devoted to the 
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Orthodox teaching concerning Mary, the Virgin Mother of God. 
We must confess that Professor Kalogerou’s book is actually the 
first more or less complete scholarly work of contemporary Greek 
Orthodox scholarship dedicated to the Virgin Mary. And one 
must credit the author, at the outset, with a unique contribution 
to an unexplored area of the Greek Orthodox Theology. 


Professor Kalogerou follows the historic-dogmatic method of 
research. He thus examines the person of Mary in organic con- 
nection with Orthodox Christology, presenting the Orthodox 
teaching in its proper historical framework and on its genuine 
dogmatic basis. He also correctly warns his readers that the 
‘metathesis’ of the ‘center of gravity’ from the Christological 
basis of the Orthodox teaching to an independent Mariology 
leads directly to the extremes of Roman Catholic Mariolatry. On 
the contrary, a weak and lukewarm Christology leads, automati- 
cally, to the depreciation of the person of the Virgin as happens, 
obviously, in the thought of Protestant theologians. The latter, 
reducing the person of Christ to that of a mere human being 
without the ‘idiomata’ of His divine nature, refuse, accordingly, 
to accept any réle for the Virgin Mary in the soteriological scheme 
of Christ’s advent. 

Professor Kalogerou’s main contribution lies chiefly in his 
positive and concrete presentation of the Greek Orthodox teach- 
ing. He presents the teaching of the Church as being well- 
founded on Biblical grounds, on the stratum of the Patristic 
thought, and on the ‘praxis’ of the liturgical life of the early 
Christian centuries. But his task does not stop here. He proceeds 
to a systematic study of all the debates and controversies focussed 
around the person of the Mother of God, and he points out the 
fact that most of those who have been condemned by the Church 
on account of their heretical teachings were at the same time 
deniers of the exceptional position which the Virgin Mary held 
in the theological and popular tradition (i.e. Docetists, Gnostics, 
Apollinarians, Nestorians, etc. See pp. 10 ff.) The Church, of 
course, fought from the very beginning against these abnormal 
theological distortions with theological, historical, and logical 
arguments (p. 14 ff.). Very characteristic, for instance, is the 
successful attempt of St. Irenzeus to base the Catholic teaching 
concerning the Virgin Mary on genuine soteriological grounds, 
as well as St. John Chrysostom’s pertinent interpretation of St. 
Matthew’s verse 1, 25. At this point Prof. Kalogerou refutes 
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H. Koch, the German scholar, whose main thesis is that no teach- 
ing concerning the Virginity of Mary can be found in the early 
literature of the Church. Moreover, the author reminds us that 
Origen already has used the term “Theotokos’ (Contra Celsum 1. 
34-35), that most of the Fathers of the Church use the same term 
and without any hesitation render to the Virgin Mary a special 
honor and admiration, and that the decisions of the CEcumenical 
Synods concerning Christological doctrine are, at the same time, 
a recapitulation of the Catholic teaching of the Church concern- 
ing the person of the Virgin Mary. This fact is obvious. For the 
indispensable presupposition as far as the theological frame of the 
term “Theotokos’ is concerned, is the dogmatic principle of the 
communion or the ‘antidosis’ in Christ’s ‘idiomata.’ The aban- 
doning or the misapprehension of this principle leads to a Chris- 
tological heresy as well as to the mispresentation and misunder- 
standing of the Orthodox doctrine concerning the “Theotokos.’ 
The example of the erudite theologians of the School of Antioch 
and chiefly of Nestorius is indeed classic in this case. For this 
reason Prof. Kalogerou analyzes the Nestorian controversy ex- 
tensively; and with strong arguments, based on scrupulous re- 
search, he shows that the renowned German scholar Ed. Schwartz 
was wrong in supporting the opinion that Nestorius has been un- 
justly condemned in the course of an ecclesiastico-political strife 
led by Cyril of Alexandria. 


The author then proceeds to the examination of the later 
historico-dogmatic material; he places the Roman Catholic in- 
novations concerning the ‘immaculate conception,’ as well as the 
recently proclaimed dogma of the Ascension of the Virgin Mary, 
under the definite censure of the Catholic Tradition. Professor 
Kalogerou proves easily the groundlessness of the contentions of 
Roman Catholic theologians both from the historical and theo- 
logical point of view, since they lack any concrete Biblical and 
Patristic basis. Now what should one say in confronting the 
Roman Catholic assertions that, after all, Byzantine ecclesiastical 
figures like Isidore the Archbishop of Thessalonica during the 
fourteenth century and Nicholas Kabasilas of the same century 
present an affinity and a ground for the Latin dogmas? The au- 
thor answers, correctly, that in reality the above-mentioned cases 
are exceptions which have been manifested under the influence 
of the scholastic theology of the West— more especially with 
Nicholas Kabasilas, whose teaching constitutes a ‘peculiarity,’ but 
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is in the last analysis, a ‘theologoumenon’ wihch deals rather 
with the precise time (that is, when exactly) the purification of 
the Virgin Mary took place. But as Prof. Kalogerou points out, 
Nicholas Kabasilas himself is not definite and specific as regards 
this problematic aspect of his ‘theologoumenon.’ 


The author is eager to accept that in Orthodox Worship and 
Hymnology one can find some poetic or rhetoric expressions for 
the person of the Virgin Mary which by no means should be taken 
in a literal ‘mariolatric’ sense since the Orthodox Church has 
never adopted the thesis of the Roman Church that the Theoto- 
kos is a ‘Mediatrix’ or ‘Corredemptrix’ with her Son Jesus Christ. 
Prof. Kalogerou follows here the position of Prof. Karmires 
(who holds the chair of dogmatics at the School of Theology at 
the University of Athens), according to which not all the litur- 
gical and hymnological texts of the Church should be freely used 
as sources of dogma precisely because of some exaggerated ex- 
pressions of literal color which do not always present a careful 
wording of the Orthodox dogmas (pp. 107 ff.). 

Prof. Kalogerou acknowledges the fact that there is a ten- 
dency among the ranking scholars of the Roman Catholic Church 
to justify the extremes of their Mariology and to offer a kind of 
‘compromising’ attempts in order to enlighten the Christians out- 
side the Roman flock. Professor Schmaus is an obvious example. 
His attempts and solutions do not find any response from the 
Orthodox theologians. Thus the author concludes his work with 
a fine appendix in which all the contemporary Orthodox litera- 
ture is referred to and in which the position of the contempo- 
rary Orthodox theological thought concerning the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant teaching is expounded more than 
successfully. 

Without any hesitation one should note that Dr. Kalogerou’s 
book is a constructive contribution to contemporary Greek Ortho- 
dox theology. An excellent scholar, a conscientious theologian, 
Prof. Kalogerou belongs to the brilliant young generation of 
Orthodox thinkers who have already begun to fill the higher 
academic chairs of theology in Athens and Thessalonica. He 
thus presents an admirable examination of sources and docu- 
ments, a careful analysis of delicate dogmatic positions and an 
all-embracing view of the Christological doctrine of the Church 
which correctly considers as the stratum of the Orthodox basis of 
Mariology. An English translation should be contemplated, for 
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Prof. Kalogerou’s work epitomizes comprehensively the whole 
teaching of the Church concerning the holy person of the Virgin 
Mary the Mother of God. 

GeorGE S. BEBIS 


Davin TaLpot Rice, The Art of Byzantium. Photographs by 
Max Hirmer. London: Thames and Hudson, 1959. Pp. 348, 
44 Colour and 196 Monochrome Plates, and 4 Text Figures. 


Professor D. Talbot Rice, very well-known from his many 
books and studies on Byzantine art, is here concerned with the 
art of Byzantium proper, the art of Constantinople only. As he 
states in the Preface, ‘both works on a large scale which are pre- 
served in the city to this day, and small ones which there is, for 
one reason or another, good evidence to assign to Constantinople, 
are dealt with.’ Of course, many Constantinopolitan works of art 
are not considered here, ‘but an attempt has been made to include 
all the more important monuments of the city and the majority 
of the essentially typical ones from among the small things that 
are now to be found elsewhere.’ Thus, architectural and sculptu- 
ral works, mosaics, paintings, manuscript miniatures, ivory carv- 
ings, works in gold, silver, bronze, precious stones and silk, made 
and still existing in Constantinople or existing elsewhere but be- 
lieved to have been made in Constantinople, are lavishly presented 
and expertly examined in this remarkable edition. 

A comprehensive synthesis of the history of Byzantine art and 
its evolution is given in the first, main part, of Professor Rice’s 
text, ‘Byzantine Art, A Survey’ (pp. 9-89). It forms a general but 
very informative, even at times detailed, introduction to Byzan- 
tine art, ‘illustrating its various phases against their historical 
background.’ The importance of Constantinople as the main cen- 
ter of Byzantine art is emphasized and explained through many 
examples and irrefutable evidences, though sometimes only 
through assumptions and inferences. This is especially true of 
the second part of the text, the ‘Notes on the Plates’ (pp. 287- 
388), where each of the 240 plates is discussed at great length. 
In the Notes, ‘the descriptions of the plates are fairly full, and 
arguments as to dating or attribution to Constantinople rather 
than to some other center have been included in the descriptions.’ 
As for the arrangement of the plates Professor Rice says: “The 
plates have been arranged as nearly as possible in chronological 
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order, though exact sequence has sometimes been broken in order 
to effect stylistic comparisons or for technical reasons.’ 


This task has been accomplished with the utmost efficiency 
and expertness by Professor Rice. And although this book is con- 
cerned only with the art of Constantinople, yet it also gives a 
splendid picture of Byzantine art in general, of its esthetic and 
inner values, of its character and style, and of its importance to 
its contemporary and later artistic creation. Time and again, 
Professor Rice points to the high quality of the works produced 
in Byzantium ‘which have never since been equalled,’ and asserts 
the ‘great artistic pre-eminence’ of the capital of Byzantine Em- 
pire. Even during the last centuries of the Byzantine Empire, 
when it was falling steadily into political, military, and financial 
decline, art was flourishing in Constantinople and continued to 
exert a great and beneficial influence on artistic development in 
Greece, the Balkans, Russia, and Italy. “The clear-cut, precise 
style, the combination of stylization and naturalism, of straight- 
forward representation and of spiritual feeling,’ the religious 
spirit, the combination of transcendental outlook and vivid repre- 
sentation, the blend of the spiritual and the worldly, the ‘bal- 
anced, even exquisite manner’ of workmanship, the variety and 
sumptuousness of materials used, appear very early as the out- 
standing characteristics of Byzantine art and go through its entire 
history. Small things not less than large monuments were for the 
Byzantines vehicles for the interpretation of divine power, and 
for this reason were equally esteemed, revered and cherished. 
But, above all, originality and greatness characterize Byzantine 
art in all its periods. For instance, Professor Rice writes about 
St. Sophia of the sixth century: “The conception of the building 
is thus original; even more, it is profoundly spiritual, and it is to 
be doubted whether a more successful combination of a practical 
building, capable of holding a mass of worshippers, and a trans- 
cendental understanding, where thoughts and emotions are at 
once wafted to a spiritual rather than a mundane sphere, has ever 
been achieved in the history of the world’s architecture. In this 
Sancta Sophia remains supreme’ (pp. 299 f.). And again, for 
the paintings of Kariye Cami of a much later period: “The paint- 
ings must date from the first decade of the fourteenth century. 
At much the same date Giotto was decorating the Arena Chapel 
at Padua. The Byzantine painter had other ideas and a different 
outlook, but in his own way he was just as great a genius’ (p.84). 
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Therefore it is not without good reason that Professor Rice con- 
cludes his survey of Byzantine art as follows: ‘Thus the story 
ends, with a decline, but not in insignificance. And if the art 
of the last phase was more limited in scope than that of Renais- 
sance Italy, less personal than that of seventeenth-century France, 
less expressive than that of the Germany of Diirer, it was still an 
art of real consequence. It had inherited much of the mastery 
of technique, of the profound spiritual content, and of the austere 
beauty that characterized the earlier phases. It was, in the twelfth 
century, in many ways in advance of what was being done in 
Italy; in the early fourteenth century it was as good, though dif- 
ferent. The major monuments are not easy of access; the smaller 
ones are unfamiliar, but it is hoped that the few examples that 
are illustrated here may serve at least to dispel the old concep- 
tions that Byzantine art was at best monotonous, at worst of an 
inferior nature’ (pp. 88 f.). 

There is no doubt that at least this hope of Professor Rice has 
been successfully fulfilled by this superb book — if not indeed 
much more. The excellent color and monochrome photographs 
of Professor Max Hirmer have contributed a great deal to the 
artistic value of this impressive book, which is a work of love as 
much as a work of art and scholarship. 

Two /apsus calami may be added to this brief note: First, 
though in both plates 97 and 149 ETAOKIA and ETAOKHA are 
clearly written for the names of the Empress and the Saint re- 
spectively, everywhere in the book this name is rendered in English 
‘Evdoxia’ instead of the correct ‘Eudocia.’ In Byzantine history 
‘Eudoxia’ is a different person. Secondly, on p. 310, in the de- 
scription of Plates vill, Ix, 86, 87; and on p. 324, in the descrip- 
tion of Plate xvul, it is stated that ‘Solomon’ anoints David in- 
stead of the correct ‘Samuel.’ 

Costas M. Proussis 


A. M. ALLCHIN, The Silent Rebellion: Anglican Religious Com- 
munities 1845-1900. London: SCM Press, Ltd. Pp. 252, s. 25. 


The life of ‘the angelic pattern,’ the absolute turning away 
from the world, the absolute focussing on God, has always been 
at the very core of the Church’s being — is, indeed, her very back- 
bone. In the first three centuries of their history, Christians did 
not, perhaps, have to struggle by specially-devised disciplines to 
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keep themselves from the world; by civil law they were forcibly 
excluded from it. But when the world accorded the Church a 
modus vivendi in St. Constantine's great benefactions, the diffi- 
culties that inevitably and ubiquitously beset life according to the 
angelic pattern took on a different character, and it was to meet 
this altered situation that monasticism, as we know it, came into 
being. This monasticism has remained at the heart of the Ortho- 
dox conception of the spiritual life ever since its evolution on 
the Egyptian desert, and must necessarily remain there as long 
as the Church enjoys relations with ‘the world.’ 

By the summer of 1540, however, monastic life in all its 
forms had been blotted out in England. Whatever Henry vut's 
motives may have been, his action had an effect on the spiritual 
direction of Anglicanism that was decisive for the three centu- 
ries following. The pious household at Little Gidding, cut off 
by the Civil War, led to no enduring tradition of cloistered fami- 
lies; and occasional writings arguing the (usually practical) ad- 
vantages that might accrue from a ‘reformed’ conventual life 
found little response. It was only under Victoria, in a world 
that seemed barren of religious possibilities, that conventual life 
emerged, or reémerged, in the English Church. And it did so 
against what seemed the insurmountable odds of both popular 
and episcopal prejudice and hostility. 

The Silent Rebellion is a history of the partial recovery of 
the angelic life by the Church of England. Briefly surveying Eng- 
lish attitudes towards monasticism from the time of Henry vu 
to 1800, Mr. Allchin proceeds to explore the rise of the conven- 
tual ‘sisterhoods’ in the mid-nineteenth century, presents docu- 
ments illustrative of the Establishment’s gradual acceptance of 
and reconciliation to the ideas inherent in this movement, and 
finally gives examples of the state of Anglican monastic affairs 
at the close of the century. A fair amount of hitherto unpublished 
material is included. 

The reasons for this reémergence of conventual life are dif- 
ficult to isolate. The most conspicuous and broadly influential 
force, naturally, was the itself inexplicable and many-sided Ox- 
ford Movement; but the general socio-economic condition of 
Victorian England—the conventional status of women, the acute 
conflict between class interests, the rifts already apparent in 
western industrial civilization—also played a decisive rile. 
Mr. Allchin has done valuable work in relating the conventual 
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reémergence to the feminist sentiments that had begun to circu- 
late at the time. For it was with the charitable ‘sisterhood’ that 
the movement finally gained, and held, its place in the English 
Church. They were the pioneers, and their every step had to be 
fought for. The conventual life was first defended on the 
grounds of its social utility; only afterwards, and then hesitantly, 
was the devout life in itself admitted to be its true raison d’étre. 

The Romantic Movement also played a considerable part in 
this reémergence, though not always a fortunate one. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Allchin does not enter into this aspect of his 
subject. The true substance of the cloistered life had often to be 
disentangled from a good deal of Gothic chichi— the more so 
because these people were feeling their way through strange ter- 
ritories with guides not always trustworthy. But it was only the 
austerely devoted who held fast: Pusey, Benson, Frere, the many 
figures who wore the habit in silence and anonymity. 


Mr. Allchin’s terminal date, 1900, is arbitrary and unfortu- 
nate. The book was originally written as a B.Litt. thesis for the 
University of Oxford, and suffers from a lack of recasting. The 
first section, dealing with the foundation of the sisterhoods, is a 
coherent and often illuminating study; the second is basically no 
more than a collection of sources, and the third a gathering of 
miscellaneous information to no very clear purpose. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of its faults, the book contributes much to the under- 
standing of what is perhaps the most remarkable phenomenon 
that has taken place in the English Church since the Reforma- 
tion — namely, a Counter Reformation. 

The Orthodox reader will note, however, that the conventual 
orders suppressed by Henry vill were not, in the Orthodox con- 
ception of the term, strictly monastic. He might recognize the 
Carthusians as such, and possibly certain among the many Cister- 
cian houses. By far the greater number, however, were in their 
basic scheme charitable institutions, dedicated to performing 
works of mercy, or to the active advancement of the Church's 
mission. It is not surprising that the English conventual orders 
as now revived have much the same character. What is surpris- 
ing, to the Orthodox eye, is that the leaders of this ‘reémergence’ 
have more often than not chosen to imitate contemporary Roman 
Catholic models. The distinguished Anglican liturgist Gregory 
Dix, late Abbot of Nashdom, himself proved repeatedly that 
ritual forms trivial in themselves often have far-reaching and 
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unexpectedly important effects on the worshipper’s spirituality 
and belief. How much more, then, shall a whole way of life? 
In taking her paradigms from the recent flats of Rome rather 
than from the continuous and living traditions of the Fathers, 
Ecclesia Anglicana runs a grave risk. Instead of being identified 
with the Church Catholic, as she devoutly hopes, she may find 
that she is no more than an echo—a non-papal indeed, but never- 
theless merely Roman, similitude of ‘Catholicism.’ 
RICHARD STOCKTON 


JAROSLAV PELICAN, The Riddle of Roman Catholicism. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. Pp. 272. $4.00. 


The student of Eastern Orthodox Christian Theology ap- 
proaches this book with some embarrassment. The book in hand 
is part of an increasing conversation between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant theologians. The Eastern Orthodox Christian thus 
approaches such a conversation as a third party; he cannot help 
but sense, on the one hand, that he is overhearing a conversation 
of no direct interest to him, yet, on the other, he finds that in a 
book such as this many of the topics discussed are very familiar. 
In fact the book in hand is a book easily read by the Eastern 
Orthodox reader, because the categories and areas of theological 
concern are those traditionally examined by Eastern Orthodox 
Theology. Much of what is written today and which passes for 
theology in all camps is oftentimes of a greatly different character. 

The author, a professor of historical theology at the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago, divides his 
study of the riddle of Roman Catholicism into three parts. The 
first is an historical examination of the development of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Here the author presents the thesis that 
catholicism was implicit in the New Testament, and that it may 
be defined as identity (the exclusive Christian message) and uni- 
versality (the appeal to the whole world). These two, in proper 
balance, form the essence of catholicity. It is interesting to the 
Eastern Orthodox reader that the crucial point of the description 
of this concept of catholicity is a quotation from Alexie Khomi- 
akov (p. 25). This concept of catholicity underlies the whole 
book, being the foundation of both appreciation and criticism of 
the Roman Church. In the second section, entitled “The Genius 
of Roman Catholicism,’ he discusses the place of Peter in the 
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Catholic Church; the authority, obedience, and jurisdiction per- 
taining to the person of Peter. This section is perhaps the most 
objectionable from the Eastern Orthodox point of view. Further 
in the second section he makes a relatively detailed examination 
of the Roman Catholic theory and practice regarding the doc- 
trine of the two realms, the Sacraments, the person of the Theo- 
tokos, Thomism, cultus and culture. Questions of division, unity, 
and union mark the last section of the book, entitled ‘A Theologi- 
cal Approach to Roman Catholicism.’ In it, common roots are 
emphasized, the type of unity sought delineated (recognition of 
differences, reform on both sides, recognition of the witnesses of 
both Roman and Reformation traditions), the rejection of con- 
version as a true solution to the problem of disunity, the affirma- 
tion that the only hope lies in the area of continued conversation 
between themselves on unofficial levels in which ‘gentle and firm 
testimony’ (p. 217) is shared by the participants. 

The Eastern Orthodox Christian, having overheard this side 
of the conversation, must necessarily take exception to some of 
the statements, attitudes, and presuppositions. Of course, the 
evolutionary view of the development of the Church and her 
institutions causes raised eyebrows for the Eastern Orthodox 
Christian, e.g., the ministry becoming a priesthood, the Church 
becoming catholic. These are concepts hardly acceptable to either 
Eastern or Western Church. 


Again, the exclusive credit given to Leo of Rome for the 
Orthodoxy of Chalcedon not only overlooks historical facts, but 
also ignores the concept of the function of the Gicumenical Synod 
at that time and at present (p. 38); the flat statement that the 
Pope of Rome invalidated Photius’ ordination (p. 43), and the 
explanation that the place of the supreme Pontiff was necessi- 
tated because of the contradictions in tradition, hardly do justice 
to the Eastern Orthodox position. Another unfortunate point is 
the use of the word ‘casaropapism’ as a description of the rela- 
tions of Church and State in Byzantium. This word has ceased 
to express what scholars now know of that relationship. (For 
similar comment, see review of The Byzantine World, J. M. 
Hussey in Journal of Ecclesiastical History, Vol. x1, No. 1.) Fi- 
nally, in the admittedly sketchy review of the Sacraments, the 
Criticisms of the Sacraments of Confirmation and Extreme Unc- 
tion unwittingly justify and support, in part, the Eastern Ortho- 
dox position on these Sacraments (pp. 115, 121). But the infor- 
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mation regarding the rdle of the Bishop in Confirmation (p. 115) 
needs revision. 

However, in listening to this conversation between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, the Eastern Orthodox Christian hears 
much that he can applaud and some by which he can profit. The 
sections on the Priesthood (pp. 85 f.), the Theotokos (pp. 238- 
242), the Word and the Sacrament (p. 127), the Greek Fathers 
(p. 155), the pertinent ‘presidential question’ (p. 106) are gen- 
uine attempts of a Protestant to understand, appreciate and, 
even on occasion, to describe that which is alien to his own posi- 
tion. The author has done a remarkable job. The most sympa- 
thetic and appreciative chapter this reviewer finds to be the one 
on ‘Cultus and Culture.’ In it the author sees the need of the 
liturgical church to make worship real to the worshipper and 
relevant to the contemporary social milieu. His concept of 
catholicity seems to be a welcome revision of Ernst Troeltsch’s 
Church and Sect Type classifications. It gives a more meaningful 
understanding to the Church-type. Finally, in appreciation, it is 
to be noted that the author has written in a most fair manner, 
has avoided the temptation to criticize for criticism’s sake, has 
presented an attempt at constructive criticism balanced by sincere 
appreciation for much in Roman Catholicism, and has performed 
the task of a self-critic for Protestantism in a sober manner. 
Author Pelikan is to be congratulated for this effort. 

THE Rev. STANLEY S. HARAKAS 


D. F. Hupson, Teach Yourself New Testament Greek. New 
York: Association Press, 1960. Pp. xiv and 178. 


This small book purposes to make its reader teach himself 
New Testament Greek in 28 lessons and as painlessly as possible. 
It follows closely the method used and the innovations intro- 
duced by F. Kinchin Smith and T. W. Melluish in their Kepos— 
Greek in Two Years (London: English Universities Press, 1951), 
or rather the prototype of the latter, Teach Yourself Greek, by 
the same authors. Mr. Hudson even uses on pp. 108-111 their 
puerile pictures for the teaching of the use of prepositions. Thus 
this book has not much originality, nor does it improve nor suc- 
ceed in making really painless the learning of New Testament 
Greek. On the contrary, the many mistakes in syntax (for in- 
stance, in several of the made-up Greek examples), in grammar 
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and vocabulary, and other mistakes, together with the abolition 
of accents advocated and practised in the book, make its use dif- 
ficult and of doubtful advantage to anyone. 

The author wanted his book not to be dull — and perhaps 
he has attained this end by his questionable ‘humor’ sprinkled 
here and there and by his lack of scholarly accuracy in many in- 
stances; but, of course, these qualities do not commend this book 
to any serious student of New Testament Greek. Quite the op- 
posite: while it may seduce some uninitiated persons to the adorn- 
ment of themselves with some muddled knowledge of New 
Testament Greek, it will, certainly, hinder or mislead those in- 
tending to become better acquainted with the language so that 
they may read fluently, understand, and appreciate the Old and 
New Testaments, the Apostolic Fathers, and the great Fathers 
of the Church. Particularly, the abolition of the accents is a major 
mistake of the book. For accent has had great importance in the 
Greek language during all its periods and stages: from the Myce- 
nzan Greek of Linear B through Homer, through ancient dialects 
and classical Greek, through Koiné and Byzantine Greek, up to 
the Modern, contemporary Greek language. For instance, while 
there are no breathings or distinctions between long and short 
vowels in Modern Greek (and in this regard, they began to lose 
their force even before Koiné), yet, the accent, though different 
in character, still keeps its full force and plays a decided rdéle in 
Modern Greek. Of course, many classical and New Testament 
scholars forget that the Greek language has never stopped to 
exist in both written and spoken forms, and they do not bother 
to learn and acquaint themselves with its later stages, especially 
with its living form today. This is about as fatal a mistake as 
was the erroneous opinion up to two or three generations ago 
that the language of New Testament was a corrupted form of 
ancient Greek, a form without grammar and syntax, not worth 
serious linguistic study. 

How can the student of this book learn to pronounce Greek 
words correctly when he is not advised on which syllable the ac- 
cent falls? How can he distinguish between words written with 
the same letters but different in meaning on account of their dif- 
ferent accentuation? For the importance of accent is not only 
for the orthography of the words, but much more for their forma- 
tion and derivation and for the difference in their meaning. One 
may cite, for instance, only a few pairs of words with the same 
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letters but different meanings. Both words in a pair or at least 
one word of each pair are taken from the book of Mr. Hudson: 
6 and 6, ei and ei, fw and jy, tis and tis, yodqwv and yoagév, 
vonos and vouds, yiyn and ywuyn, xeiowv and yerodv, qikov and 
pov, puyoat and girijoa, dSovAov and Sovdod, thoet and toe, 
nadia and xadid, aunéhov and dunehov, gikov and puidv, dSovAwv 
and dovhdv, dow and dod, elu and eipi, wévw, pévets, péver, uévovor 
and peva), peveis, wevet, wevovor — and legions of others. There is 
no doubt that the context in which these words appear helps to 
decide their correct meaning, but why deprive the student of a 
ready and safe hint for their proper distinction? 


Of course, the ancient and New Testament Greeks did not 
use any signs of accents when writing their language, but they 
did not use the signs of breathing either, nor did they use small 
letters or punctuation marks. They even wrote the words con- 
tinuously, without separating one word from another. Do we 
have to turn back to that imperfect stage of writing in order to 
satisfy Mr. Hudson and his adage, ‘if that was good enough for 
the ancient and New Testament Greeks, it is good enough for us’? 


Of the many other mistakes of the book, not counting the 
misprints, one may refer to only a few: It was not ‘a German 
scholar named Deissmann’ who first made the truth about Koiné 
and New Testament Greek known (p. xi), but several decades 
before him the great Greek linguist George N. Hatzidakis. 
(Again, the ignorance of Modern Greek language, culture, and 
scholarship beclouds the vision of many a Western scholar— even 
though, in this instance, Hatzidakis wrote the results of his lin- 
guistic researches in the German language as well as in Modern 
Greek.) No Greek of any period could say for “The garment is 
on the teacher’ «TO ipdtidv égotw éxi 1 didacxdd@», (p. 8. Of 
course, there are no accents in the book for these and the follow- 
ing Greek words.) There is no Greek word, ancient or modern, 
Tyepoviy, (p. 10). “Euqaots is not from ‘root pa- “speak”’ (p. 
11), 4e., from pnpi, but from éupaive. On p. 35 Mr. Hudson 
writes: “The Greeks did not like the pronunciation of 6 after 
these letters [7.e., 4, 4, v, @}, so the 6 was dropped,’ etc. This may 
be true for the combination -uo-, but what about GAoos, Evonpov, 
ois, Exagaics, éyenyogots, xeoot (pp. 42, 45, 152), owtijgot (p. 
40), and many other Greek words? The word 7x05 ‘sound’ is not 
neuter td j\xos as is written in pp. 73 and 167, but masculine 6 
fixos. There is no Greek word xavéxhov ‘armour’ (pp. 91, 158, 
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169, 172), but xavoniia, 4. (Here the mistake of Mr. Hudson 
came, I presume, because he wrote xavonhia, without accent, and 
thought that it was a neutral plural ta xavéndia, and thus he 
coined a non-existent 1) xavéxhwov. It is the fatal result of his 
abolition of the accents.) On p. 99 in a note on tois qidow he 
wrongly states, ‘In poetry the dative plural sometimes has an t 
added to help the metre.’ 


Costas M. Proussis 
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W. K. C. Guturiz, The Greek Philosophers, from Thales to Aristotle. 
New York: Harper Torchbook, The Academy Library, 1960. Pp. 168. 
$.95. 


This little book is an ideal introduction for the general reader into 
the world of ancient philosophy. It is a reprint of a book published, in 
1950, by the Philosophical Library, New York, and well deserves a large 
public; but it is well suited to interest particularly those readers who are 
familiar with the traditions of the Greek Orthodox faith, though th 
will have to find for themselves the particular lines of thought that li 
the pagan with the Christian developments, since it concludes with 
Aristotle. 

Professor Guthrie has long been known at Cambridge University, and 
more recently in other parts of the world, as one of the most stimulating 
writers and speakers on ancient Greek philosophy. He was a pupil of the 
late F. M. Cornford, whose The Unwritten Philosophy and bt er Essays 
he edited, and whom he succeeded as Laurence Professor of Ancient 
Philosophy at Cambridge. In his own right he has written The Greeks 
and Their Gods, and Orpheus and Greek Religion, A Study of the Orphic 
Movement; in 1957 he delivered the Messenger Lectures at Cornell Uni- 
versity, on In the Beginning: Early Greek Views on the Origin of Life 
and Civilization, since published by the Cornell University Press. The 
present writer heard these lectures, as did a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence; they are as good to enjoy in print as they were good to hear. Pro- 
fessor Guthrie is now also the Master of Downing College, Cambridge. 

The Greek Philosophers contains much familiar material, but is no 
ordinary compendium of information. Rather it shows the novice how to 
step from our age into a different intellectual climate. Thus the first chap- 
ter, ‘Greek Ways of Thinking,’ is pecaseey of a high order, showing, 
for example, what a difference it makes for our understanding of familiar 
English terms like ‘justice,’ ‘virtue,’ and ‘god,’ often used in philosophi- 
cal or even in general contexts, to realize how they, or their equivalents, 
came to be used in early Greek society. The remaining chapters deal with 
‘Matter and Form (Ionians and Pythagoreans),’ “The Problem of Mo- 
tion (Heraclitus, Parmenides, and the Pluralists),’ “The Reaction Toward 
Humanism (The Sophists and Socrates),’ ‘Plato: The Doctrine of Ideas,’ 
‘Plato: Ethical and Theological Answers to the Sophists,’ ‘Aristotle: The 
Aristotelian Universe,’ and ‘Aristotle: Human Beings.’ No attempt is 
made to carry the account beyond Aristotle, and references to later Euro- 
pean thought are few; the reader must bridge the gap for himself. The 
influence of Cornford is felt at many points; but the admirable organ- 
ization, the selection of topics for emphasis, the clarity of expressions, 
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the occasional warnings that it is possible to hold another opinion than 
the one presented, are all Guthrie’s. A few ‘Suggestions for Further 
Reading’ fill the last two pages. 

Though intended for the general reader, even the experienced student 
will find this book of service in reminding him of major issues in Greek 
philosophic thought within the period that it covers, and therefore of the 
germs of much later thought. 

WILLIAM C. GREENE 


J. N. THEODORACOPOULOs, Plato, Plotinus, Origenes. Athens, 1959. 
Pp. 79. 


This small booklet, written in Modern Greek by Professor J. N. 
Theodoracopoulos, is a very brief account of the lives and systems of 
Plato, Plotinus, and Origen. In spite of its brevity, however, it is a wel- 
come addition to Modern Greek philosophical literature, because, on the 
one hand, it presents the basic Barve, and the most important points 
of the lives and systems of the three philosophers in a clear, precise and 
methodical way, and on the other it shows the dependence on, and/or 
the —_ of relation of the two last philosophers to Plato, their great 
predecessor. 

In comparison to the other two parts, the first part, on Plato, is the 
longer, as one might properly expect from Professor Theodoracopoulos, 
who is the most articulate interpreter of Plato in Greece today. Plato's 
life is carefully delineated and meaningfully interpreted in relation to 
his times and work; and although in the exposition of Plato’s system much 
remains to be desired (for instance, Plato’s theories on state, art, love, 
and other subjects), yet the most important elements of Platonic philoso- 
phy, especially those concerning dialectic, ideas and soul, and their de- 
velopment and interrelation, are clearly and comprehensively presented in 
Professor Theodoracopoulos’ treatment. 

The same careful examination characterizes the treatment of Plotinus 
and Origen, though one would wish a more thorough and complete exam- 
ination of the systems of these two philosophers especially, for many 
reasons, but primarily because the relative literature in Modern Greece is 
almost non-existent, except for one or two essays on Plotinus by the same 
author. 

Some misprints and other inadvertences appear in the book. Of 
these the most important are on p. 22, Zxéyw instead of xiv, and on 
p. 61 the dates for Eusebius 260-40 a.p. instead of 260-340 a.p. 

Costas M. Proussis 


R. H. S. CrossMAN, M.P., Plato Today, Revised Edition. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 215. $4.00. 


This is as brilliant and exciting a book as it was when it was originally 
published in 1937. It is written with great wit, enthusiasm, and vigor, 
and caused a good deal of criticism, both favorable and unfavorable, 
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when it was originally published. This revised edition is a reprint of the 
original edition with a new introduction, a new chapter (11) entitled 
“The Modern Plato Once More,’ a few changes in the chapter ‘Plato Looks 
at British Education,’ and the omission of the chapter ‘Plato Looks at the 
New Deal.’ 

Mr. Crossman looks upon Plato as an authoritarian dogmatist of 
limited vision, who tried to impose his own aristocratic bias on an im- 
pee political philosophy and who himself was a failure as a would- 

politician. In this light the Republic thus becomes a handbook for 
aspiring dictators, no matter how good or enlightened or progressive 
their intentions; the Academy an institution for counter-revolutionaries. 

Crossman’s chapters on how Plato would view certain modern insti- 
tutions and theories is undoubtedly the most fascinating and most bril- 
liant part of his book (democracy, education, the family, Communism, 
Fascism, Naziism). His reaction to Plato’s Republic (‘The more I read 
it, the more I hate it.’ p. 190) is extreme and violent and really unjusti- 
fied in view of Crossman’s own brilliant portraiture of Plato’s genius. 
Crossman’s book was responsible for a revaluation of Plato as a political 
thinker and his own attack on the idealistic but dangerous Plato was fol- 
lowed by the violent attacks of K. R. Popper (The Open Society and Its 
Enemies) and others. 

Yet Plato himself clearly states that he never intended his Republic to 
be more than an ideal, ‘a pattern laid up in Heaven.’ 


‘Perhaps there is a pattern laid up in heaven for the man who is 
willing to see and seeing, to establish a city himself. It makes no 
difference whether it exists somewhere or will exist. For whatever 
he should do would be characteristic of this city alone; it would be 
characteristic of no other.’ (Republic 1x.592b2-5) 


Plato Today is still fascinating reading in spite of the extreme attack 
that it makes on the person of Plato himself in its fervent attempt to de- 
fend democracy against all criticism. Yet Crossman exaggerates Plato to 
produce the desired effect of discrediting Plato. For Crossman Plato’s 
dogmatic philosophy was nothing more than a reaction ‘trying vainly to 
explain the new epoch in terms of the old, and to torture a new soci 
into the strait-waistcoat of an outworn code.’ ‘Plato was forced to destroy 
that freedom without which reason must die, and with irrefutable logic 
he will defend a status quo in which the seeds of revolution are watered 
by the self-righteous opposition of the educated classes to social change.’ 
(p. 192) Plato, according to Crossman, was an unmitigated snob, who 
disliked the riffraff and thought them too stupid to be capable of self- 
government. ‘By asserting the existence of an absolute truth, it gave to 
a dying order the trappings of eternal verity. It did not discover anything 
new, but rationalized into a formal system a set of partisan prejudice. 
For this reason it contributed nothing to the solution of the problems 
of Plato’s own age.’ (p. 192) 

Crossman sets Plato up in the modern world where he has him criti- 
cize modern institutions and practices in a Platonic way. Then Crossman 
attacks Plato for not understanding modern democracy and its institutions 
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and for believing in the ‘dictatorship of the good.’ Yet much bitter truth 
comes out of this criticism of the moderns. 

This books is a fascinating tour de force but a tour de force it remains. 
With all its brilliance this book only serves to show what an even more 
brilliant person Plato was. The reader will enjoy this book and Plato 
will become even more important and more sensible to him after reading 
Plato Today. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


CHARLES ALEXANDER ROBINSON, JR., Athens in the Age of Pericles. 
The Centers of Civilization Series. Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1959. Pp. 165. $2.75. 


This attractive thin volume is the first in a projected series of volumes 
to be _— by the University of Oklahoma Press on ‘cities which, 
from the earliest times to the present, have exercised a radiating influence 
upon the civilization in which they have existed.’ The Centers of Civiliza- 
tion Series aims, according to the publishers, ‘to avoid synoptic history at 
the one pole and political and military preoccupation at the other, save 
in those instances where war was the accompaniment of life in almost 
every decade. A picture of the people, their devotion to the literatures, 
arts, religion, sciences, engineering, and administration which made them 
influential, is the principal objective of volumes in The Center of Civi- 
lization Series.’ 

It is important to know the purpose of such a series if one is to judge 
fairly whether the first volume (which should presumably give some in- 
dication of what to look forward to in the succeeding volumes has met 
these objectives. A reading of Professor Robinson’s volume, Athens in 
the Age of Pericles, will be a source of considerable disappointment to 
those who expect a penetrating analysis of the unique brilliance of the 
Athenian contribution to civilization. Only the first two chapters (‘Strife, 
Faith, and Liberality,’ and “The Strength of the Democracy’) show Pro- 
fessor Robinson at his best and give the reader any kind of analytical 
study of the Athenian achievement. The remaining five chapters (‘An 
Imperial Democracy,’ ‘Art and Thought,’ ‘Life,’ ‘War,’ “The Future’) 
are nothing more than a collection of easily available selections from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, the ‘Old Oligarch,’ Aeschylus, and 
——. and Plutarch with very little substantive commentary. The 
Selected Bibliography is a very good one for the general reader and the 
index is slight. 

It is difficult to see the justification for making a limited anthology of 
Greek literature out of book that was presumably intended to concentrate 
on a well-rounded picture of the Athenian accomplishment. It is un- 
doubtedly true that to recreate the Athenian world of the Fifth Century 
in anything like an original or new way is a thankless if not hopeless task. 
But it seems reasonable that the reader should expect more analysis, more 
interpretation, more in the nature of a synthetic picture of Periclean 
Athens in a book of this sort. Judicious use of selections from Greek 
literature is useful when these serve an avowed purpose, but this book 
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was not supposed to be an anthology. The general reader will find very 
little value in such extended quotations removed from their context and 
presented to the reader inexperienced in Greek things with such brief 
and inadequate commentary. 

This book unfortunately fails to achieve the stated objectives of the 
Series except in the most general and roundabout way, in spite of Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s promise ‘to catch a general notion of the significance 
of the whole and moreover, if at all possible, to explain why it was 
Athens that became pre-eminent in contemporary Greece.’ (p. ix) Never- 
theless, the book is an interesting if unsuccessful experiment in antholo- 
gizing as a technique for seem eB the reader into the essence of a 
civilization. 

JOHN E. REXINE 


ANDRE GRABAR and MANOLIS CHATZIDAKIS, Greece: Byzantine Mosaics. 
(Volume xm in the UNESCO World Art Series). Greenwich, Con- 


necticut; New York Graphic Society, 1959. Pp. 26, 32 color plates. 
$18.00 


This is truly a spectacular art book, 1314” by 19” with 32 magnifi- 
cent full page plates of mosaic art works from Thessaloniki, Daphni, 
Chios, and the monastery of Hosios Loukas in Phokis, dating from the 
fifth to the fourteenth centuries in addition to four black and white 
illustrations. 

This beautiful volume is another in the UNESCO World Art Series 
containing a selection of rare and lovely works from the mosaic art of 
mediaeval Greece, presented for the first time in book form. In its aim 
to present something of the art heritage of Christian Greece this volume 
serves powerfully to demonstrate the full splendor of the Byzantine Chris- 
tian tradition by artists whose mastery of this form of art has never been 
excelled. 

The usual art volumes have examples of Byzantine mosaics from Con- 
stantinople and vicinity, but this unusual volume is limited to samples 
from Greece with examples of almost every category of mural mosaics 
from the fifth to the fourteenth centuries which have been preserved in 
Greece. In the case of the first period or so-called early Christian = 
(Sth to 8th centuries) the only example missing is one of the two Niko- 

olis portraits, but this is more than made up for by the inclusion of a 
ovely head from the rotunda of St. George reproduced here in color for 
the first time (Pl. 1). Also omitted are a few Byzantine mosaics proper, 
particularly those of St. Sophia in Thessaloniki, those fairly inaccessible 
ones of Vatopedi on Mount Athos, those of Serres where only one figure 
has been preserved, and the Pantokrator and Prophets in the dome of the 
church of the Parigoritissa at Arta of the 13th Century. In spite of these 
omissions, which Professor Chatzidakis does not fail to mention in his 
text (p. 15), the volume remains an exceptional pictorial record of 
Byzantine Greek mosaic art of the most intense and exciting kind. 

This beautiful book gives due a to the three principal cate- 
gories of 11th century mosaics which represent the peak of Byzantine 
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Greek mosaic art. The monastic churches concerned are all in rural areas. 
The oldest of these is Hosios Loukas in a high valley in Phokis near 
Delphi. The second chronologically is the ‘New Monastery’ on the island 
of Chios; and the third is Daphni near Athens on the road to Eleusis. 
The texts of André Grabar and Manolis Chatzidakis are clear, simple in- 
troductions to the art concerned, and together with a very adequate 
bibliography and table of contents, provide the reader with an excellent 
introduction to the reproductions of the art objects themselves. 

This collection of plates of Byzantine mosaic art will convince any 
reader of the vitality and excellence of Byzantine mosaic art and will 
introduce him to some of the greatest art treasures in the history of 
the world. 

JOHN E. REXINE 


Davip TaLBot Rice, Masterpieces of Byzantine Art. Edinburgh, The 
University Press, 1958 (in the United States distributed by Quad- 
rangle Books, Inc., Chicago, Illinois). Pp. 93. 15 plates. $3.00. 


This book is essentially the catalogue of the Exhibition of Byzantine 
Art held by the Edinburgh Festival Society in 1958 under the organizing 
direction of Professor and Mrs. D. T. Rice. Some 254 items of Byzan- 
tine art were displayed, with objects dating from the beginning of the 
fourth century and proceeding as far down as the seventeenth century. 
This exhibition of Byzantine art was the first such organized exhibition 
of Byzantine art on British soil. Objects were loaned for the occasion 
from Belgium, Britain, Cyprus, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, the 
Vatican, Italy — Switzerland, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 
Conspicuously absent were any lenders from the United States. 

The exhibition was not aimed merely at specialists, though they un- 
doubtedly manifested great interest and pride in this exhibition of 
Byzantine art. The general intelligent viewer was also kept in mind. The 
exhibition was meant to have general appeal as well as specific interest. 
‘But its appeal will, it is hoped, be wider, for it will bring before the 
public an art which, in the richness of its material, the finish of its crafts- 
manship, in its profound artistic quality, and in its deep spiritual char- 
acter, remains virtually unequalled among the arts of the past, while it is 
also surely not out of sympathy with some of the best of what is being 
done to-day.’ (p. 8) The preceding is an appraisal of and tribute to 
Byzantine art by Professor Rice in his short essay at the beginning of 
the catalogue. 

Masterpieces of Byzantine Art is unfortunately only a catalogue with- 
out more than fifteen fine black and white reproductions of the art objects 
originally exhibited. It would have been an exceptional experience had 
this book contained color reproductions of all the objects exhibited at this 
historical exhibition of Byzantine art. It is hoped that the fine example 
of the Edinburgh exhibition will inspire others to promote lazge scale 
exhibitions of Byzantine art elsewhere throughout the world. 


JOHN E. REXINE 
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PLATO, Gorgias. Translated with an Introduction by W. Hamilton. Bal- 
timore, Maryland: Penguin Books, 1960. Pp. 149. Paperbound. $.95. 


This is another new translation in the splendid Penguin classics series 
edited by E. V. Rieu. Plato’s Gorgias has long been a famous and con- 
troversial dialogue. It is perhaps best known for Callicles’ defense and 
— of the ‘might makes right’ argument, which is taken up again 

y Thrasymachus in Book I of Plato’s Republic. Socrates’ refutation of 
this argument is perhaps as much a classic as is Callicles’ statement of the 
Nietzsche-like proposition. 

This dialogue is a bitter one, opposed to the Sophists, opposed to the 
Sophists’ favorite product, oratory (which Socrates describes as the knack 
of panders), opposed bitterly to democracy, but a dialogue in strong sup- 
port of justice. The dialogue is centered around the Socratic theme that 
it is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong and one passage from W. 
Hamilton’s new translation will serve to illustrate the seemingly para- 
doxical central theme of the dialogue as well as the excellence of Hamil- 
ton’s translation: 

‘I maintain, Callicles, that it is not being slapped on the face un- 
deservedly, nor yet being wounded in my body of my purse that is the 
ultimate disgrace, and that it is more harmful as well as more disgraceful 
to strike and wound me and mine wrongfully; and that to rob me or 
enslave me or break into my house or, generally speaking, to inflict any 
wrong upon me and mine brings more harm and disgrace upon the 
wrong-doer than upon me who suffers the wrong.’ (Penguin translation, 

. 119) 
. W. Hamilton has produced an eminently readable translation of a 
Platonic classic. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


C. KerENyI, The Gods of the Greeks. Translated from the German by 
Norman Cameron. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1960. First Ever- 
green Edition. Illustrated. Pp. xvi, 304. $1.95. 


Professor Kerenyi’s The Gods of the Greeks is a very useful book, 
but its title can be deceiving. This is not a book concerned with ancient 
Greek theology; it is simply a re-telling of myths from Greek antiquity 
centering upon tales of the gods for the most part. Men and heroes are 
not dealt with except incidentally. Professor Kerenyi, a classical scholar 
of international reputation, has striven to give the adult reader a mature 
re-telling of Greek mythology, bearing in mind contemporary man’s in- 
terest in and awareness of modern psychology. Psychologists probe back 
into a man’s subconscious past. Mythology manifests in pictorial literary 
and religious form an externalization of a people’s psyche. 

The Gods of Greece is ‘an experimental attempt to translate the 
mythology of the Greeks back, to some extent at least, into its original 
medium, into mythological story-telling.’ (p. 4) In accordance with this 
aim, Professor Kerenyi has re-organized Greek mythology in chronological 
sequence, following as closely as possible the original texts of the Greek 
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stories in the first person, as if they were being related by a Greek nar- 
rator. Mythologia is thus interpreted in its original sense, ‘a story that is 
told.” “The original story-tellers of Greek mythology justified their varia- 
tions simply with the act of narration, each in his own fashion, of the 
story. In mythology, to te/l is to justify.’ (p. 9) 

In this way Professor Kerenyi hopes to make the myths come alive 
again for the modern reader. In fifteen well-packed chapters the reader 
is introduced to Greek versions of the beginning of things, stories of the 
Titans, the Moirai, Hekate, and other pre-Olympian deities, Aphrodite, 
the Great Mother of the Gods and her companions, Zeus and his various 
consorts, Metis and Pallas Athene, Leto, Apollo, Artemis, Hera, Ares, 
Hephaistos, Maia, Hermes, Pan, the Nymphs, Poseidon and his various 
wives, the sun, moon, and their family, Prometheus and the human race, 
Hades and Persephone, and Dionysos and his female companions. Origi- 
nal Greek literary sources for the myths are constantly cited, photogravure 
plates and black and white drawings appropriately illustrate the text, and 
an index of proper and geographical names and Greek terms make the 
book eminently usable. 

Kerenyi’s Gods of the Greeks is not a particularly penetrating book. 
It does not contain a single analysis, psychological or otherwise, of any 
Greek myth, but it does provide the adult reader with a well-organized 
and accurately documented re-telling of the famous Greek myths about 
their gods, a knowledge of which will provide the general reader with 
valuable information on a mythology that lies at the very base of our 
Western culture. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


W. GERSON RABINOWITZ, Aristotle’s Protrepticus and the Sources of Its 
Reconstruction. (University of California Publications in Classical 
Philology, Vol. 16, No. 1). Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1957. Pp. 96. $2.00. 


This is the first of two investigations into the testimonia and frag- 
ments of the Protrepticus. The title of this work is cited in the cata- 
logues of Aristotle’s writings preserved by Diogenes Laértius, Hesychius, 
and Ptolemzus. The title is also referred to in an extract in Stobeus and 
in specific references by Aphrodisias, Elias, David, Olympiodorus, and by 
an anonymous Aristotelian scholiast. The book seems to have been ad- 
dressed to a Cypriot king called Themison and was an exhortation to the 
young to study philosophy. The work itself is no longer extant. 

The preservation of the mere title of this Aristotelian title has not 
prevented scholars from trying to reconstruct the work, with some arguing 
that it was a dialogue, others that it was a rhetorical piece. One scholar 
(J. Bernays) has even claimed that a large portion of Iamblichus’ Pro- 
trepticus was an excerpt from Aristotle. Another scholar (Bywater in 
1869) encouraged interest in reconstructing Aristotle's lost Protrepticus 
by suggesting that Cicero used the Aristotelian work as a model for his 
Hortensius. The result was intensive searching into the extant writings 
of the Stoics, the Epicureans, Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, the Neo-Platonists, 
the early Christian writers, and others for fragments of the Protrepticus. 
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The work of subsequent scholars has tended to increase the body of the 
Protrepticus with the consequence that many scholars are even falling 
into the error of accepting these reconstructions as the original Aristo- 
telian work. 

Professor Rabinowitz reéxamines all the references to the Protrepticus 
in the ancient sources and the reconstructions of scholars like Bernays, 
Bywater, Hirzel, and Rose and finds no evidence for such a positive 
reconstruction and warns the reader to beware of these hypothetical 
reconstructions. At present, Professor Rabinowitz emphasizes, there is no 
evidence to support such sweeping reconstructions: 

‘But so far as we can see at present, we shall not know, or be deluded 
into thinking that we know, when the work was written, what its form, 
its length, its contents, its purpose and significance were, what its relation 
to Platonism, Isocrateanism, Epicureanism, and early Christian thought 
was, whether or not it was a manifesto on behalf of Plato’s school and 
philosophy, and what place it assumed in the development of Aristotle’s 
thought (if, indeed, that thought underwent a development). (p. 95) 

Professor Rabinowitz intends to carry his research further on this 
subject but he is convinced that the conclusions about the possibility of a 
real reconstruction of this lost work of Aristotle will be negative. 

JOHN E. REXINE 


Moses Hapas, Hellenistic Culture: Fusion and Diffusion. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 324. $6.00. 


This magnificent volume by the Jay Professor of Greek at Columbia 
University, Dr. Moses Hadas, adds yet another volume to the long and 
respected list of publications this great American scholar has made avail- 
able to the reading public. In Hellenistic Culture Professor Hadas has 
given us a book in an area in which he is particularly interested and a 
field for which he is particularly well equipped for probing analysis. 

The Hellenistic period for Professor Hadas is no less glorious than 
the traditional classical but serves to show the dual aspect of the Greek 
miracle. Not only was the Greek achievement unrivaled in rapidity, 
variety, and quality of its cultural product, but it was remarkably success- 
ful ‘in permeating and imposing its values upon alien civilizations.’ (p. 1) 
It is the second aspect of the Greek achievement that Professor Hadas 
studies in the present work, and the period under study is for him 
clearly and absolutely a period of cultural fusion and diffusion. This 
period Dr. Hadas sees as especially important for later history and cul- 
ture because it was the Hellenistic period which was to shape the course 
of later European culture. 

By examining closely and carefully the interaction of Greek culture 
and alien civilizations, particularly Jewish, in such areas as language, cus- 
toms, education, philosophy, religion, literary types, art, politics, histori- 
ography and other areas, Professor Hadas has not striven to give us a 
complete history of Hellenistic culture but rather an inteasive study of 
certain pertinent areas of that culture, demonstrating that the Greeks had 
something powerful to offer the East in almost every case, a something 
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which was capable of fusion and diffusion because what the Greeks 
brought could be to some extent a ‘recognition of earlier meetings of 
ancient cultures.’ In contrast to those who would minimize the extent 
of the Hellenization of the East, Professor Hadas rightly maintains: 
‘When intercourse became general, cultural influences naturally moved in 
both directions, but hellenization of barbarians was more massive than 
barbarization of Hellenes. Even in the case of religious doctrine, where 
it is commonly held that the east was the donor and the west recipient, 
the movement was in fact a sort of oscillation, with the pendulum acquir- 
ing new color or force at either extreme. Repeatedly, and in matters 
which appear most characteristically eastern, we find that the initial im- 
pulses came from the west, and were then returned to the west with 
new significance or emphasis.’ (p. 10) Professor Hadas’ book is a pow- 
erful documentation of this thesis. This thesis is certainly not new nor 
particularly radical. Hadas, however, has given it new added strength 
through his close scrutiny of primary sources, particularly Jewish sources 
and classical sources, but also through selected evidence from other East- 
ern sources as well. 

Nevertheless, there is much in Professor Hadas’ book that will pro- 
voke discussion and even disagreement. Some, for example, will dispute 
that Plato's belief in the immortality of the soul was original with Plato 
and that it came into the Judzo-Christian tradition only by way of Plato's 
Gorgias (through Iv Maccabees); that Thomas Aquinas is indebted to 
Posidonius for the doctrine of the authority of the will of God; that the 
Biblical tradition is the only legitimate formuulation of the Augustan no- 
tion of the divine mission of Rome (the Hebrews are ‘elect’ people and 
so are the Romans); that there is a striking relationship between ideas in 
Livy's History and those contained in the historical books of the Old 
Testament. But to dismiss such statements peremptorily is to ignore 
Hadas’ penetrating ability to discern important parallels and interactions, 
and what is more so, is to ignore distinct possibilities suggested by a close 
study of the primary sources. 

Hellenistic Culture explodes the myth that Western European culture 
and civilization are the result of two separate and distinct parent civiliza- 
tion, the Hellenic-Roman and the Judzo-Christian, but rather shows 
cogently that Christianity did indeed derive from a Judaism that had 
already been Hellenized. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


A. A. M. VAN Der HEYDEN and H. H. ScuLiarp (editors), Alas of 
the Classical World. London: Nelson, 1959. Pp. 222, 73 maps and 
475 illustrations. $15.00. 


This magnificent volume is much more than its title suggests: It is 
not only a geographical and historical Atlas of the Classical World; it is 
also a concise, scholarly, and lucid history of Greece and Rome from 
prehistoric times to the fifth century A.D., a history of their institutions 
and accomplishments, and a pictorial panorama of the lands, life, and 
works of art of the classical world. It is really ‘a complete and har- 
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monious re-creation of the past’ representing ‘every aspect of our classical 
heritage’ in a well-written text, in excellent, self-explanatory maps, and 
in superb photographs. 

Besides the excellent geographical and historical maps there are 
numerous others presenting many new topics, thus offering in a com- 
prehensive and pictorial way precious information both to the scholar 
and the general reader, especially because each map contains rich, precise 
and clearly printed comments. The illustrations give a most vivid pic- 
ture of the ancient world in all its aspects: well-known works of art as 
well as smaller and rather unknown objects of everyday life, landscapes, 
ruins and reconstructions of ancient places, aerial views of famous sites 
of the ancient world, all provide a most illuminating, pleasant, and elo- 
quent commentary to the text. The text itself ‘deals systematically with 
the political, social, and cultural history of the classical world,’ the simi- 
larities and differences of Greece and Rome, the reasons for their rise 
and decline, and the great heritage they left to humanity in literature, 
art, political institutions, and law. 

All in all, this superb book is a masterful compendium of the classical 
world, an indispensable ancilla to every student of Greece and Rome, a 
rich and dependable encyclopedia of the history, life, and culture of the 
classical world. Therefore, the quotations from Thucydides and Horace 
that this book is really ‘a possession for all times,’ and ‘a monument 
more lasting than bronze’ are not an empty boast. 


Costas M. Proussis 


ROBERT SPEAIGHT, Christian Theatre. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1960. 
Pp. 141. $2.95. 


This book, the 124th volume of The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism, is an attempt to provide a picture of the Christian theatre 
from the twelfth century up to now. But the picture given is limited and 
inadequate, not only because the book is too small for a complete exami- 
nation of the vast theatrical production of almost 800 years, but particu- 
larly because by the word ‘Christian’ the author means ‘Catholic Christian’ 
only, thus precluding from his examination a great part of the non- 
Catholic Christian theatre of the period and—which is much more serious 
—conditioning his opinion about the merits or demerits of a dramatic 
work solely on its adherence to or its rejection of or its indifference to 
Catholicism. For, even when he happens to examine the work of some 
Protestant playwright, he looks at it with his Catholic prejudices: If he 
finds in it something resembling Catholicism, the work is automatically 
good and sound; otherwise, it is ‘ludicrous’ and a ‘travesty’ in the author's 
opinion! It is obvious that under these conditions and with such narrow 
criteria, not only the Christian theatre suffers from misrepresentations and 
misinterpretations, but also the art of theatre in general. The lack of an 
objective outlook and the use of extraneous criteria in the treatment of 
dramatic works impair the reliability of the book immensely. 

For there is something good in it. The first chapter, at least, dealing 
with the Christian theatre of the Middle Ages, is informative and rather 
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detached from excessive religious sectarianism. It gives a good picture 
of the appearance, the first unsteady steps and the gradually full develop- 
ment of the medieval religious play. It first appeared as Liturgical Drama, 
which gave its place to the Miracle Plays, these to the Mysteries, and the 
latter to the Moralities, which ‘were really a drama of ideas.’ Along 
with the change of themes and character of the plays, their form also 
changed, as well as their administration and the way and facilities of their 
performances. Thus, for instance, the Latin language of the first plays 
was gradually substituted with the vernacular of each country; the per- 
formances moved from inside the church to its courtyard, to other out- 
side places or to ‘moving platforms’ and pre-arranged locations; and from 
being exclusively the property of the clergy, the religious theatre gradu- 
ally passed into the hands of the people through the actors’ guilds. 

Nevertheless, even in this chapter there are flagrant omissions, such 
as the omission of the Greek theatrical masterpiece of the Middle Ages, 
the Cretan play The Sacrifice of Abraham; and there are mistakes: for 
instance, on p. 33 Mr. Speaight writes: “The story was to be found in 
the romance of Barlaam and Josaphat, ascribed to John of Damascus, who 
died in 1090.’ But St. John of Damascus died more than three centuries 
earlier; he lived c. 675-749, and, in any case, he was dead before 754. 
But from the second chapter up to the end of the book, where the theatre 
from Reformation and Renaissance until today is examined, the omissions, 
misinformation and far-fetched interpretations become the rule of this 
unhappily prejudiced book. One must approach it with extreme caution 
and without great expectations. 

Costas M. PRoussis 


Cyrus H. Gorpon, New Horizons in Old Testament Literature. Ventnor, 
New Jersey: Ventnor Publishers, 1960. Pp. 32. 


The author of this booklet, Professor Cyrus H. Gordon of Brandeis 
University, is a well-known authority on the history, archeology and 
literature of ancient Near Eastern peoples. The contents were first pre- 
sented as two lectures at Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, in February 1960, and later appeared in Encounter. 

The theme of the booklet is really fascinating and of great impor- 
tance not only for the students of Old Testament but also for the stu- 
dents of comparative literature and history. In a pleasant, clear style and 
in a sincere, convincing manner, Professor Gordon speaks about the new 
horizons that have been now widely opened to the serious students of 
Old Testament on account of the new archeological and philological dis- 
coveries and developments in the area of the Eastern Mediterranean. Thus, 
he advocates a new approach to Old Testament studies. He points out 
that it is high time now to place the Old Testament in the historical and 
cultural milieu not only of Palestine but of all the peoples and countries 
around the Eastern Mediterranean. And it is just this that he successfully 
tries to do here in a general way, even pointing sometimes to some spe- 
cific instances. For the archeological findings from the second millen- 
nium B.C. in this area, especially the deciphering and reading of the scripts 
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and languages of that period, have thrown a new and strong light upon 
the history of all the peoples of the area and have cleared our vision con- 
cerning their relations. Now it is evident that there existed interconnec- 
tions, interrelations, mutual influence upon each of these peoples, par- 
ticularly during the last half of the second millennium B.c.; that no 
people in the area was then isolated, but both financially and spiritually 
all peoples exchanged goods, ideas, modes of life, beliefs and cultures. 
Thus, Professor Gordon says, the Old Testament, especially its books 
dealing with the ancient Hebrew history, can be better understood and 
interpreted if pat upon the solid historical foundations not only of the 
Jewish people but of the other Near Eastern peoples as well. Sometimes, 
for instance, what appeared up to yesterday as peculiarly Jewish is now 
proved to have been common to other neighboring peoples also. More- 
over, the life and world described in the Homeric epic, in the Ugaritic 
epic, in the older historical books of Old Testament, and the life and 
world of other nearby peoples, are not alien to each other but very much 
similar in one way or another, as the deciphered documents and the com- 

arative studies tend to assert today. Therefore, it is not only obsolete 
But even totally inadequate to limit the study of Old Testament—or, for 
that matter, the sudy of Homeric epic—to itself and to the people who 
created it. Only the comparative and simultaneous study of the history 
and culture of all peoples of the Eastern Mediterranean who then lived 
there as a large family—friendly or fighting each other, but nevertheless 
one family—only such a study, then, can give the necessary sound back- 
ground for a full and correct understanding of the achievements of each 
and all of those peoples. 

This new and important study of Professor Gordon’s, coming after 
his similarly important books and articles in the last decade, lays the 
ground for further, eagerly awaited, advancement by him in the field of 
ancient Eastern studies. 

Costas M. Proussis 


N. G. L. HAMMOND, A History of Greece to 322 B.C. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1959. $8.00. 


This is a fine new history, which improves on all others of its scope 
in taking advantage of the very rapid changes which have taken place 
in our knowledge and evaluation of pre-historic Greece, and in a nice 
perception of the geography, based on a personal appraisal and resulting 
in many good maps and battle descriptions. The presentation is lively 
and clear; the assessment which Hammond gives is balanced and sane. 

With so much that is good, it is a shame that more time and effort 
were not taken in the final editing of the book to make it more uniform 
and accurate. It is much too cluttered with unidentified names and places, 
neglects to date important events, and sorely needs many cross-references. 

This is not a book for beginners, and yet the concession is made to 
the Greekless reader of using no Greek type. In spite of this, the reader 
will have to refer to Liddell-Scott-Jones Greek-English Lexicon in order 
to decipher the abbreviations used in referring to ancient sources. In this 
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respect the book falls between two stools, as its viewpoint is not consistent. 

It is inevitable that Hammond’s work will be compared with Bury- 
Meiggs History of Greece. Hammond is shorter, mainly because he cur- 
tails consideration of the western Greeks; and he is much livelier reading. 
He also includes summary chapters on Literature, Thought and Art, which 
are difficult topics to deal with in short compass, but are very well handled. 
The major ieee, and a great improvement, lies in Hammond's care- 
ful and balanced handling of the new evidence which is available for the 
pre-historic period. 

Certainly the blemishes in the execution of Hammond’s plan in no 
way outweigh the book’s essential virtues. 


R. L. Murray, Jr. 


MEYER Fortes, Cidipus and Job in West African Religion. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. 81. $2.00. 


This little book is an expansion of the Frazer Lecture for 1956 which 
was delivered by Professor Fortes at the University of Glasgow on the 
28th of November 1957 under the title “The Idea of Destiny in West 
African Religions.’ It must be noted that the subject title could easily 
deceive the reader as to the scope of the book. The author does not deal 
with a variety of West African religions but takes only West African 
people as a characteristic example, the Tallensi, and with these as a case 
he makes a number of observations about their beliefs. CEdipus and Job 
are used in the most general, most loose, and for the classical and biblical 
scholar at least, most misleading way. CEdipus and Job for Meyer Fortes, 
who is William Wyse Professor of Social Anthropology in the University 
of Cambridge, are the Cédipal principle (the notion of Fate or Destiny) 
and the Jobian principle (Supernatural Justice). 

In his analysis the reader will find nothing more than the most super- 
ficial resemblance between the Tallensi and CEdipus and Job. What pro- 
fessor Fortes gives an analysis of is the Tallensi belief in Prenatal Destiny 
or evil fate, the notion of Yim or Good Destiny, which grows out of 
ancestor spirit belief and demands unquestioning acknowledgment and 
submission. ‘Submission to his ancestors is symbolic of his encapsulation 
in a social order which permits of no voluntary alteration of his status 
and social capacities. It is the common interest, the collective purposes 
that prevail.’ (p. 67). 

In the case of Job, Fortes argues, since Job’s salvation comes when he 
recognized God's a as beyond human questioning, so the ‘Tal- 
lensi would understand that their allegiance and submission, by analogy, 
would be and must be absolute toward their parents, actual and spiritual 
(i.e., ancestors). The notion of evil Prenatal Destiny among the Tallensi 
indicates the ‘fact of irremediable failure in the development of the indi- 
vidual to full social capacity. More than that, it gives symbolic expression 
to the implicit structural meaning of such failure as an indication of 
abortive filio-parental relationships.’ (p. 76) In the case of Good Destiny 
we find successful individual development toward complete incorporation 
into socicty. 
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There is no distinction made in this book among terms, which the 
Greeks would call Moira (Moirai), Tyche, Daimonion, Theos. If one 
were to be strictly critical, these distinctions should be carefully made. 
Such subtleties do not seem to exist among the West Africans, or at least 
Professor Fortes doesn’t tell as about them. Biblical scholars will not 
all accept the oversimplification of the Job situation, but it seems clear 
that the book is primarily aimed at sociologists, social anthropologists and 
ethnologists with some attempt to interest students of comparative 
religion. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


DacoBerT D. RuNEs, Pictorial History of Philosophy. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 406. Illustrated. $15.00. 


This is a truly magnificent publishing venture but the title of the book 
is highly misleading. Dagobert D. Runes has not presented us with a 
pictorial history of philosophy, nor even with a pictorial history of phil- 
osophers, in the generally accepted sense of the word. What we have 
here is a fascinating collection of nearly 1,000 portraits, facsimiles, photo- 
graphs, archeological illustrations and other pictorial material that would 
be of interest to anyone concerned with the history of human thought. A 
pictorial history of philosophy, it would seem upon reflection, is a contra- 
diction in terms. 

Dr. Runes’ own definition of philosophy is both an extremely narrow 
and an extremely broad one: 


‘Philosophy is no more than man’s orientation in the cosmos, 
and from this orientation stem the kindness, tolerance, and gene- 
rosity which are the basis of all true teaching. Beyond this simple 
tasks of ethics there is nothing that falls in the realm of philoso- 
phy. Philosophy is ethics, or it is nothing at all.’ (p. x) 


This kind of specific yet broad definition of philosophy enables the author 
to include most of the world’s important religious as well as philosophi- 
cal thinkers and many others. Dr. Runes cannot see philosophy as valu- 
able or useful except in terms of his own definition. 

Thus we have chapters on ‘Philosophy, Man, and Morals,’ ‘Judaism,’ 
‘At the Cradle of Indian Thought,” ‘The Philosophy of the Celestial 
People,’ ‘The Glory That Was Greece,’ ‘Greek Thought in Roman Lands,’ 
‘The Beginning of Christianity,” “The Dark Era of Knowledge,’ ‘The 
World of Islam,’ ‘Classics of France,’ ‘Two Spaniards,’ ‘The New Italy,’ 
‘Great Men of Small Countries,’ ‘British Classics,” ‘German Poets, Think- 
ers, Scientists,’ ‘Russia’s Great Century,’ and “The Rise of the New World.’ 

If the reader expects to find any profound or detailed analysis of any 
of the thinkers included, he will be sadly d'sappointed. What he will 
find is the short kind of general article that is found in the smaller ency- 
clopedias. The pictorial material, as the title suggests, is where the em- 
phasis is laid and the text serves merely as a kind of necessary supplement 
to the pictures. 
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All in all, this book will excite young minds to a pictorial (and it is 
hoped, literary) investigation of some of the world’s most important 
thinkers and will enrich the more mature and a reader's mind 
and imagination with pictorial representations of a particular kind that 
have here been collected in a single volume for the first time. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


DacosBerT D. RUNES, Concise Dictionary of Judaism. Philosophical 
Library, 1959. Pp. 237. 64 plates. $5.00. 


This handy dictionary does not pretend to be exhaustive or encyclo- 
pedic but rather a concise reference book for the general reader of ‘the 
meaning of the basic concepts germane to Judaism in its religious, his- 
toric and cultural aspects.’ It presumes to be an up-to-date guidebook in 
the fields of Jewish history, religion, philosophy and literature. There is 
an attempt by the editor to emphasize those men of the past as well as 
of the present who are considered of primary significance for the con- 
temporary reader. 

Dr. Dagobert Runes, a former Director of the Institute for Advanced 
Education and a prolific writer and editor, has produced a dictionary of 
Judaism which will experience a good deal of use. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to warn the reader who desires a quick and detailed coverage of 
Old Testament facts and figures that he will not always find them in this 
Concise Dictionary of Judaism. Though much Biblical material is in- 
cluded, a good deal is left out. The editor admits in his Preface that his 
choice of what to include and what not include has been determined by 
his own subjective judgment and his attempt to make the material rele- 
vant for a contemporary reader. 

Nevertheless, the contemporary reader would have appreciated the 
inclusion of more Biblical material, particularly from the Hebrew per- 
—* This would have made this quite useful dictionary even more 
useful. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


G. L. Huxiey, Anthemius of Tralles: A Study in Later Greek Geometry. 
(Greek, Roman and Byzantine Monographs, No. 1). Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1959. Paper. Pp. 62. $1.75. 


Anthemius of Tralles, the famous architect of the Church of Saint 
Sophia, was also a mathematician of note. The few fragments of his scien- 
tific treatises which have survived indicate that he contributed greatly to 
the flowering of creative mathematical thinking which occurred during 
the reign of Justinian the Great. 

Mr. Huxley in this study does not discuss the architectural achieve- 
ments of Anthemius, which have been well described in books on St. 
Sophia from Procopius onwards, but concentrates on Anthemius’ contri- 
bution to ancient geometry, seeing him as one of the last great geometers 
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of antiquity’ and ‘a distinguished follower of the great Hellenistic 
geometers.’ 

Mr. Huxley presents a very readable English translation of Anthe- 
mius’ treatise [Jegi nagadéEwy punyarnudiwy, and of the Fragmentum 
Mathematicum Bobiense (which he attributes to Anthemius), accom- 
panied by many notes and an extensive commentary. The translation was 
done from the critical edition of the Greek text by J. L. Herberg (Mathe- 
matici Graeci Minores [Copenhagen, 1927}, pp. 71 ff.) which is fully 
reproduced at the end of Mr. Huxley’s study. A description of the existing 
manuscripts of the first of the two translated treatises is also provided, 
but unfortunately it lacks the precision one would expect in such an 
undertaking today. 

In separate chapters, the author discusses what the contemporary 
sources said about Anthemius (Procopius, Paul the Silentiary, the Aga- 
thias), the reputation he enjoyed later both in Byzantium (Tzetzes) and 
among the Arab mathematicians, who did not hesitate to call him a peer 
of Archimedes in the study of mirrors. A chapter on Anthemius’ influ- 
ence on Western men of science such as the thirteenth-century Vitello 
concludes Mr. Huxley’s study. 

Mr. Huxley places Anthemius’ death in A.D. 534. For this date he 
refers to the article on Anthemius in Pauly-Wissowa by F. Hultsch, who, 
on the basis of a misinterpreted passage in Agathias (v, 9), placed 
Anthemius’ death ‘um 534.’ Cyril Mango and R. L. Van Nice of Dum- 
barton Oaks, who kindly called my attention to this error, are of the 
opinion that Anthemius must have died at a much later date; otherwise 
some of the most important architectural aspects of St. Sophia could not 
be credited to him. 

Mr. Huxley’s extremely useful study will surely be welcomed with 
enthusiasm by every student of Byzantine civilization, since Byzantine 
science has attracted far less attention than it deserves. Let us hope that 
he will continue his research in the field of Byzantine mathematics, which 
in the Palzologean era witnessed so remarkable a flowering. 

Finally one must not fail to congratulate the youthful quarterly, Greek, 
Roman and Byzantine Studies, for inaugurating its monographic series 
so well.* 


GEORGE C. SOULIS 


Demetrios N. Moraires, ‘H deyatotvéea yvwor poop) wv Aei- 
tovoyi@yv to} M. Baotdeiov xai 100 Xovoootduov, The Earliest 
Known Form of the Liturgies of St. Basil the Great and St. John 
Chrysostom. Thessalonica: M. Stougiannaki-Papamarkou Press, 1957. 
Pp. 38. 


The stratum upon which the studies of our Liturgical life should be 
based is coheubeally painstaking and accurate research in the area of the 
liturgical manuscripts and ancient liturgical texts. Thus Profesor Mora- 


* Reprinted, with permission, from the January, 1960, issue of Speculum. 
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ites’ edition of the earliest known form of the Liturgies of St. Basil and 
St. John Chrysostom is indeed gladly welcomed. Because for the first 
time these valuable texts become accessible both to the scholar and to the 
lay reader and for the first time are edited and annotated by a contem- 
porary renowned Greek Orthodox scholar. Therefore, Professor Mora- 
ites has made a substantial step further after the publication of the exist- 
ing liturgical manuscripts in the National Library of Athens during the 
thirties by Professor Trembelas. The present small but valuable volume 
is an edition of the most ancient existing Liturgical form of the two 
well-known liturgies which appear in the so-called Barberini codex. The 
date of this codex is fixed at the end of the eighth century. However, 
Professor Moraites aptly uses in the present edition the unedited manu- 
script Paris gr. 391. Its date may be fixed around the eleventh or the 
twelfth century. In reality it does not offer any point of important dif- 
ference from the Barberini Codex. Professor Moraites in commenting 
on the text notes that the undisputed similarities of both Liturgies prove 
that their origin lies in an old common liturgical tradition, namely the 
Syriac liturgical tradition, which was the basis of the later developed 
liturgical forms. After a brief but pertinent discussion concerning the 
main points of similarities and differences, the author proceeds to the 
presentation of the original text. This is done with precision, critical 
annotation, and a careful evaluation of the problematic aspects of the 
textual material. 
GEORGE S. BEBIs 


HENRY BAMFORD PaRKES, Gods and Men: The Origins of Western 
Culture. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1959. Pp. 489. $7.50. 


The present volume is a notable addition to the works in the field of 
history of civilization. 

Dr. Parkes is an Englishman (Oxford B.A.) who came to the United 
States, did graduate work at the University of Michigan (Ph.D. 1929), 
and has been teaching in the field of history at New York University and 
other schools since 1930. During 1956-1957 he was a Fulbright professor 
at the University of Athens, Greece. Much of the book was actually writ- 
ten under the bright Greek skies. 

The panoramic view of elements of ancient civilizations that have af- 
fected western culture, as presented by Dr. Parkes, will please the average 
Anglo-Saxon reader. His prose is effortless and possesses a flair usually 
absent from scholarly writings. His outlook is that of the contemporary 
‘common man’ of letters. Unfortunately, it is too much so, in the re- 
viewer's opinion. 

This last point needs further elucidation. Though Dr. Parkes contends 
that he has no special theory of historical development to propound (he is 
against both Spengler and Toynbee), he does possess a strong bias: in 
fact he is an apostle of the sensate culture (to use Professor Sorokin’s 
terminology) and also of a religious ethic that harmonizes with such sen- 
sate culture. 
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It is reassuring that the democratic Athenians are among his favorite 
heroes, but Plato, Socrates, and Aristotle are among his worst villains — 
especially Plato, whose influence the author denounces as the source of 
every corruption. He is not alone in this attitude toward the great philoso- 
pher; he seems to have borrowed heavily from Popper (The Open Society 
and its Enemies). Eastern Christianity is taken to task for allowing itself 
to fall under the influence of neo-Platonism. Latin Christianity fares bet- 
ter for ‘preserving the essentials . . . the original Christian emphasis on 
Ethics...” (p. 425). 

Despite such instances of Procrustean use of a crude yardstick in judg- 
ing beliefs of other people and values of other periods, this reviewer rec- 
ommends that the book be read for two reasons First, the author seems to 
follow the latest scholarly findings in most non-controversial fields. Sec- 
ond, in areas in which the reader may disagree, he will find the book valu- 
able because it reflects current viewpoints; and to refute incorrect doctrines 
one has to know them first. 


DION JAMES J. ARCHON 


JEROME CarcoPINo, Daily Life in Ancient Rome. Tr. by E. O. Larimer, 
ed. by H. T. Rowell. Eighth edition. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xiii + 342. 


This work is in many ways a classic in its field. The author claims 
that if the study of Roman life is not to become petrified in abstraction, 
it must be studied within a strictly defined seliels such an approach is 
necessitated by the fact that human customs and life change very rapidly, 
and there is no common measure to judge different periods of human 
life, or ages so diversified as the history of the Roman Empire. Thus 
Carcopino, the eminent historian and archaeologist, confines his study to 
a generation most representative of Roman history and civilization — the 
period between the middle of the first century A.D. and the end of the 
year 138, when Roman power and prosperity reached their height. The 
author limits study to the life of the city of Rome, because there was such 
a gulf between city and country life that it is impossible to blend the two 
dissimilar pictures into one. Thus he prefers to present the life of the 
Roman capital. 

His work falls into two parts. The first deals with the general subject 
‘The Physical and Moral Background of Roman Life,’ while the second 
is inscribed “The Day’s Routine.’ His numerous illustrations contribute 
immensely to the work, so that it is not a collection of abstract ideas or 
generalizations, but, on the contrary, a concise and comprehensive account. 

He approaches the question of the population of Rome with care. He 
believes that the theories of Justus Lipsius on the one hand, and Dureau 
de la Malle’s on the other, are two opposite extremes. His own thesis, 
based on the evidence of the Regionaries of the fourth century, is that in 
the second century Rome ‘had 50,000 citizens bond or free, living in at 
least 1,000 domus, and a further population, which must have varied be- 
tween 1,165,000 and 1,677,000 in its 46,602 apartment blocks.’ But 
since such a study depends a great deal on imagination and hypotheses, 
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I wonder whether Carcopino’s estimate is not hyperbolical. A population 
of 1,165,000 to 1,677,000 under such limited conditions as those of the 
city of Rome seems too large. 

In any case, Carcopino believes that Rome’s population during the 
reign of the Antonines approached that of our modern capitals. This 
population, however, suffered because of the limited circuit of the city. 
And the picture becomes evenr more obscure when we subtract the nu- 
merous zones of the public buildings, basilicas, baths, circuses, theaters 
and additional public Coidien. Thus life in Rome could not have been 
very comfortable. People were forced to live in the humble insula while 
very few citizens could live in the rare domus. The over-population of 
Rome and the multiplicity of public buildings contributed to the conges- 
tion of the streets. Carcopino points out that according to calculations and 
measurements based on the census that was carried out by Vespasian and 
Titus, the Roman streets would cover approximately 89 kilometres if they 
were laid from end to end. In the same chapter, ‘Houses and Streets,’ the 
author indicates that the Roman streets formed ‘an inextricably tangled 
net,’ their disadvantages being ‘aggravated by the vast height of the build- 
ings which shut them in.’ Thus the picture of the housing and the condi- 
tion of the streets in Rome during the first and second centuries is not 

retty. 

, tn a much more interesting chapter, Carcopino discusses Roman society 
and its social classes; he includes in it four topics: ‘Romans and Foreign- 
ers,’ ‘Slavery and Manumission,’ “The Confusion of Social Values,’ and 
‘Living Standards and the Plutocracy.’ While ‘under the republic there 
had been equality for all citizens before the law, in the empire of the 
second and third centuries a legal distinction arose which divided the 
citizen body into two classes: the honestiores and the humiliores’ (p. 52). 
Roman senators, knights, soldiers and veterans, men who held or had held 
municipal offices in cities outside of Rome and their families, belonged to 
the first class. The rest of the citizens belonged to the Humiliores. Once 
they were brought into public office or acquired wealth, citizens of the 
second class moved to the first. Again the author discusses the subdivi- 
sions of the main two classes and the qualifications required for one to 
ascend the social ladder, such as a certain amount of wealth. They all 
occupied a position similar to the stones of a _—_ on the top of which 
lay the princeps. Thus ‘Rome appears a world petrified under a theocratic 
aristocracy,’ although opportunity for circulation and equalitarian currents 
never ceased to exist. 

Contrary to the traditional conception that slaves composed a mass of 
beings without rights, without personality, without guarantees, treated 
rather as brute beasts, Carcopino indicates that ‘with few exceptions, slav- 
ery in Rome was neither eternal nor, while it lasted, intolerable.’ This 
situation applies especially during the reign of Antonines. From the first 
century of the Empire the Romans treated their slaves more humanely. 
This humanitarian attitude culminated in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
who condemned as homicide any slaying of a slave by the sole order of 
his master. Here the author narrates the human attitude towards slavery of 
such men as Pliny the Younger, and the senator Corellius Rufus. But 
this humane attitude towasds slavery is further indicated by the fact that 
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of all the cities of antiquity, Rome alone redeemed her slaves by opening 
her door for their franchise. Thus ‘at least 80 per cent of the population 
of Imperial Rome had been emancipated from more or less ancient 
servitude’ (p. 61). 

Living standards in Rome were not high. A great number of Romans 
directly or indirectly, ‘at least one-third and possibly one-half,’ lived on 
public charity. On the other hand there were a few thousand multimil- 
lionaires. 

In his treatment of the topic ‘Marriage, Woman, and the Family,’ 
Carcopino points out that in the second century of our era relationship 
was now recognized through the female line too, and the unlimited power 
of the pater familias came to an end. “The pater familias had been de- 
prived of the right of life or death over his children which had been 
granted him by the twelve tables’ and his authority over his wife was 
weakened. This was destined to alter the atmosphere of the Roman family 
with good results, 7.e., tenderness towards the children. But it had bad 
results too, such as complacency of the parents towards their children. 
And ‘having given up the habit of controlling their children, they [the 
Romans} let the children govern them, and took pleasure in bleeding 
themselves white to gratify the expensive whims of their offspring.’ Cer- 
tainly this sounds like twentieth-century complacency. 

Far removed from the picture during the days of the Republic, the 
Roman family presented all the symptoms of immorality and ae. In 
regard to the divorce rates, Carcopino says that in the Rome of the Anto- 
nines, Seneca’s words were cruelly just: ‘No woman need blush to break 
off her marriage, since the most illustrious ladies have adopted the prac- 
tice of reckoning the year not by names of the consuls but by those of 
their husbands. They divorce in order to re-marry. They marry in order 
to divorce’ (p. 100). 

In his treatment of religion, the author relies on Cumont. He dis- 
cusses the advent of Christianity. Though the Christians constituted a 
minority they had attracted the interest of the Romans since the days of 
Claudius. The simplicity and purity of the new religion, its emphasis on 
agape, the confidence of the Christians in their God, their love for each 
other, were great factors for the missionary activity of Christianity. The 
author relies here on the study of Duchesne and treats his subject 
sympathetically. 

The nature of the information, the sometimes too scholarly treatment 
of certain subjects, the numerical and statistical data, make the reading of 
the book a little tiresome. Nevertheless, it is indispensable for the student 
of Classics, Roman history, or early Christianity. The volume is supple- 
mented by the editor with a very valuable —- dealing with ancient 
sources and modern works. The present edition by the Yale University 
Press is very beautiful indeed. 


THE Rev. DEMETRIOS J. CONSTANTELOS 
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